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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Here are some snapshots at your gen- 
eral knowledge—a list of the questions 
given to the boys and girls of the Friends’ 
School of Baltimore and of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. They test excellently your 
knowledge of the textbook of current 
events. We shall publisk the correct an- 
swers in an early issue. 

Name: 1. The Food Administrator of the 
United States. 2. The Director General of 
Railroads. 3. The Secretary of War. 4. The 
Secretary of the Navy. 5. The general in 
command of the American troops in France. 
6. The President of the United States Sen- 
ate. 7. The Prime Minister of France. 8. 
The British Ambassador to the United 
States. 9. The great French sculptor re- 
cently deceased. 10. A sculptor of Lincoln. 
11. The President of France. 12. The state 
which granted suffrage to women Novem- 
ber, 1917. 13. The party or organization 
which deposed Kerensky. 14. The organiza- 
tion to which the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1917 was awarded. 

In what way distinguish: 15. Viscount 
Ishii. 16. Lord Northcliffe. 17. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 18. Katherine Breshkovsky. 
19. Ferdinand Foch. 20. Sir Robert Borden. 
21. Anna Howard Shaw. 22. Rosa Bonheur. 
23. Leon Trotzky. 24. Count von Hertling. 
25. James W. Gerard. 26. Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm-Tree. 27. George Eliot. 28. Florence 
Nightingale. 

Explain : 29. Personal magnetism. 30. No 
Man’s Land. 31. Wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
32. Bricks without straw. 33. The Blessés. 
34. Barrage. 35. Habeas corpus. 36. Status 
quo ante. 37. A mercurial temperament, 38. 
Neutralizing straits. 39. An utopian proj- 
ect. 40. The House of Hanover. 

What important events:do you associate 
with: 41. Halifax. 42. Cambrai. 43. Brest- 
Litovsk. 44. Guatemala. 

Who wrote: 45. Penrod and Sam. 46. 
Travels with a Donkey. 47. Over the Top. 
48. Enoch Arden. 49. Pendennis. 50. Gul- 
liver’s Travels. 

On what rivers located: 51. Rome. 52. 
Cologne. 53. Paris. 54. Moatreal. 55. Bel- 
grade. 56. West Point. 57. Cambridge (Eng- 
land). 58. Washington, D. C. 

Explain or define: 59. Poilu. 60. Hangar. 
61. Levee. 62. Volplaning. 63. Hibernate. 
64. Fletcherize. 65. I. W. W. 66. Rookie. 
67. Highbrow. 

Why well known: 68. Henry Pomeroy 
Davison. 69. Col. E. M. House. 70. Samuel 
Gompers. 71. What is the chief material 
used in making newspapers? 72. What 
causes knots in boards? 73 Name the for- 
mer Presidents of the United States still 
living. 

Locate: 74. The White Sea. 75. Hog 
Island. 76. Cambrai. 77. Amiens. 78. Bag- 
dad. 79. The Riviera. 80. Delphi. 81. The 
Piave, 

82. Arrange these names in the order of 
their time: Mark Twain, St. Luke, Vachel 
Lindsay, Homer, Sir Walter Scott, Shake- 
speare. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


CARDINAL MERCIER—America saved us. 

Ex-EMPEROR CHARLES—I feel I did my 
duty. 

PRESIDENT MASARYK--I’m only an un- 
spoiled boy. 

CoLONEL HovusE—I always have a happy 
appearance. 

E. J. Dm.ton—Bolshevism 
upside down. 

PREMIER HUGHES OF AUSTRALIA—What 
we have we hold. 

THe Ex-Kaiser—Wouldn’t Teddy look 
funny in a gas mask? 

Lioyp GrorceE—Deferred castigation is 
the worst of all punishments. 

Eart Curzon-—The Allied cause was 
floated to victory on a wave of oil. 

H. L. MENCKEN—A wife is almost al- 
ways the more intelligent of the pair. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Restraint is a great 
word, not only for actors but for everybody 
else to remember. 

Sir ARTHUR CONAN DoyLE—The village 
was full of Americans and Australians 
extraordinarily alike in type. 

Lapy Durr-GorpoN—-You should wear 
the lightest colors and the lightest fabri ics 
that circumstances will permit. 

H. G. Wetits—The President is, for the 
time, the head, the mouthpiece, and repre- 
sentative, of intelligent mankind. 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—German 
philosophy must be reconceived and recon- 
structed from its very foundation. 

Dr. Conn—-A world revolution will fol- 
low a world imperialism and world mili- 
tarism, and will overcome them. 

Here ERZBERGER—The greatest ruthless- 
ness in war presents itself in reasonable 
application as the greatest humanity. 

*MarsHat Focu-—The Bible is certainly 
the best preparation that you can give an 
American soldier going into battle to sus- 
tain his magnificent ideal and faith. 

ARCHIBALD Hurp—The real secret of 
our victory in this war, as the historians 
will record, has been hidden from the eyes 
of the multitude but it will be révealed in 
after years, spelled out in eight letters— 
SEA-POWER. 


is Czarism 


A BRITISH-AMERICAN 


UNIVERSITY 


It has been suggested by Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris, of Birmingham, England, that 
Great Britain and America celebrate the 
tercentenary of the departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers by uniting in the establishment of 
a British-American University at Old Ply- 
mouth. Dr. Harris’s plan calls for the ap- 
pointment of an American committee to co- 
operate with a British committee on ar- 
rangements, and to have the foundation 
stone of the new school laid by President 
Wilson or his representative. Such a school, 
it is claimed, would be a witness to the 
reunion of the great Anglo-Saxon peoples 
in spirit and ideals, and would be a place 
where international relations would be 


taught from the standpoint of freedom, 
brotherhood and progress. 
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CARTOON COMMENT 


THE BOLSHEVIKI MUST GO 

















THE NEXT CANDIDATE FOR 
ELIMINATION 


The cartoon below, drawn by Darling for 
the New York “Tribune,” portrays graphic 
ally the new danger that threatens the 
peace of the world, just saved from the 
militaristic tyranny of an absolute mon- 
archy. As we said in the editorial columns 
of The Independent two weeks ago: “Bol- 
shevism is evidently a highly contagious 
disease. The German and Austrian authori- 
ties, having assisted in disseminating the 
germs in Russia, have been in terror lest 
it should spread to their own border, as 
at last it has. We may hope that so dis- 
ciplined and educated a people as the Ger- 
mans may avoid the reign of terror under 
which Russia now writhes. 1f they do not it 
will not be Germany alone that rill suffer” 

















DESTROYS THE LIBERTY 
A REVOLUTION THAT 
FOR WHICH IT FIGHTS 
From “Nebelspalter,” Zurich, 
we take the cartoon above. 
which has become a famous in- 
dictment of the peoples who 
would gain freedom by sub- 
stituting anarchy for a tyran- 
nical rule. The cartoon was 
first published to portray the 
Russian peasant hurling his 
symbol of government to de- 
struction and unheeding the 
fact that he himself must go 
down with it. It is applicable 
to any anarchist in any land, 
whether it be Russia or Ger- 
many or the United States 
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TWO TYRANTS 
“L’Asino,” an Italian paper, 
makes the bitter comment 
above on the allegiance of the 
Bolshevik leader in Russia to 
the militaristic tyrant in Ger- 
many. But the Prussian pres- 
sure on Trotzky to institute 
his reign of terror has proved 
itself a boomerang _ that 
brought to Germany a similar 
unthinking will to destruc- 
tion. Nelson Harding, of the 
Brooklyn “Daily Eagle,” pre- 
sents in the cartoon below a 
strong picture of the danger- 
ous power of this False God 
—Force, striking down the 
very people who invoked him 






























WHEN THE DEMON IS UNBOTTLED 


At the left is a cartoon by Nelson Hard- 
ing, published in the Brooklyn “Daily 
Eagle,” to portray the fury of the Russian 
revolution coming home to roost. Presi- 
dent Wilson presented from the viewpoint 
of the liberty-seeking peoples the fear of 
the same danger when he said in his first 
peace speech: “The peoples who have just 
come out from under the yoke of arbi- 
trary government and who are now com- 
ing at last into their freedom will never 
find the treasures of liberty they are in 
search of if they look for them by the light 
of the torch. They will find that every path- 
way that is stained with the blood of their 
own brothers leads to the wilderness, not 
to the seat of their hope. They are now 
face to face with their initial test” 
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conflict between definitely established governments, the 

settlement would be comparatively easy. The diplomats 
from each of the belligerent netions would sit around the 
green table, provinces would be transferred from one coun- 
try to another, colonies would be parceled out, commercial 
concessions and indemnities exacted, and then, perhaps, a 
league of nations or some similar structure erected. In 
short, the Concert of Europe (with America and Japan in 
it, why not the Concert of the World?) would act solely as 
a “constituent assembly,” while the ordinary processes of 
administration would continue in the meantime to be car- 
ried on as usual by the individual governments. 

But the actual situation is much more complex. We have 
not only a world war but a nearly world-wide revolution. 
A traveler might leave the trench line in France or Flan- 
ders and walk eastward to the Pacific, passing thru the full 
breadth of Germany, Poland, Russia and Siberia to Vladi- 
vostok, or start at Trieste for a trip thru Austria, Hun- 
gary, the Balkans, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Russian Central 
Asia and many provinces of China, without in either case 
coming upon a solidly established government, an unmis- 
takable frontier or a community enjoying internal stability 
and peace. Not since the Middle Ages has so large a por- 
tion of the earth’s surface been given over to anarchy and 
civil strife. Every supprest nationality in central or eastern 
Europe, taking to heart the maxim that possession is nine 
points of the law, is trying to make its sway effective over 
as large an area ag possible before the peace is signed. No 


|: the Great War had ended as it began, a clear-cut 





the President is needed in Europe at this crisis if 

America is to secure all the aims for which she has 
been fighting. Now that the victory is won there is a dis- 
position to regard the war as a purely European affair in 
which we have no concern. For instance, the Associated 
Press despatch of November 25 from Paris says: 

Allied statesmen have fully appreciated the effect of American 
arms in winning the decision. Nevertheless, it was contended by 
some, this had been a controversy among European nations, and 
the winning group, it was suggested, supposed that America, hav- 
ing accomplished her aims, would return to her detachment and 
allow the countries intimately concerned to arrange a settlement 
according to the European viewpoint of the situation. 


Some of the Allies—and even some Americans—seem to 
have forgotten that the Germans did not surrender uncon- 
ditionally. The Germans did not surrender on the Allies’ 
conditions. The Germans surrendered on the American 
conditions. They explicitly stated that they accepted the 
terms laid down in the speeches of the President from 
January 8 to Septemper 27 inclusive. These speeches un- 


[\e latest news from Paris and London shows that 
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THE PRESIDENT ON THE FIRING LINE 
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one now can say exactly just what nations exist nor what 
provisional government in each case has the best legal title 
to be considered representative. 

A cold and hungry winter is coming. Political disorder 
will halt the production and distribution of the necessaries 
of life. This shortage will, in turn, create fresh disorder and 
new revolutionary outbreaks. Thus conditions will grow 
steadily worse, in a vicious circle, until strong provisional 
governments arise within the ungoverned area or govern- 
ment is imposed from without by the nations which still 
retain political stability. 

It will, therefore, probably be necessary for the victorious 
democracies of the Entente and of America to add to their 
task of formulating a just basis of settlement the still more 
formidable task of seeing to the administration of half 
Europe and half Asia for the critical months between the 
signing of the armistice and the signing of the peace treaty. 
The Concert of the Powers must be a legislative and execu- 
tive body as well as a constituent assembly. Whether or not 
a league of nations be erected to govern the world after 
the war, some one must see to it that hundreds of millions 
of human beings are in the meantime protected from fam- 
ine, plague, disorder and their own jealousies and passions. 
In a word, what is necessary is an international pro- 
visional government for purposes of reconstruction in all 
those countries where the ordinary machinery of adminis- 
tration has broken down. From such practical tasks, and the 
solutions -which experience will teach us, may come the 
future constitution of the league of nations. 


folded a very definite and comprehensive plan for world 
organization and reconstruction, very different from any- 
thing previously proposed by the Allied Governments. It 
was essentially an American idea, the extension to the 
whole world of the principle of federation on which the 
United States was founded and of the Monroe Doctrine on 
which its foreign policy was developed. 

The conditions dictated by the President were accepted 
by Germany, and to make this fact perfectly plain to the 
world the President required the German Government 
twice to repeat their acceptance in the most explicit terms. 
The Allied Governments also accepted them with one ex- 
ception, the freedom of the seas. 

With this possible exception, then, all the belligerents 
have subscribed to the American peace plan, and it was 
upon this understanding that the Germans submitted to 
the terms of the armistice dictated by General Foch and — 
Admiral Wemyss. If, then, the Germans should refuse to 
conform to the American peace plan which they have ac- 
cepted, the Allies would be justified in using any forcible 
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measures necessary to compel them to keep to their agree- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the Allies should refuse to 
conform to the American peace plan, they would be in 
honor bound to return the German fleet and to allow the 
German army to reoccupy the evacuated territory. Of 
course, they would never do this, so we may regard it as 
settled that the principles laid down by the President will 
be made the basis of the Versailles convention. But there 
will be many difficulties and contentions as to the applica- 
tion of these principles that the President can best smooth 
over by personal conversations. 

The idea that the President should go to Paris is not a 
new notion. It has been under discussion here and abroad 
for more than a year. Theodore Stanton in the latest num- 
ber of Mercure de France gives some correspondence on the 
subject that took place in the summer of 1917. A distin- 
guished French professor and man of letters wrote then 
to an American friend: 

It would be excellent if President Wilson would visit Paris 


as soon as possible. I am convinced that this voyage would hasten 
the end of the war. If you are of my opinion try to bring this 


idea before the President himself. I cannot explain to you all my - 


reasons in a letter which en cours de route might fall into the 
hands of the Germans. Your good sense will surmise them. I was 
one of the first journalists in France, perhaps the first, to arouse 
confidence in President Wilson considered as a citizen of the 
world. 

The letter was forwarded to the President, who replied 
from the White House on August 21, 1917, as we translate 
it back again from the French: 

The communication of Professor is really very interesting 
and very agreeable to me personally. But it is hardly probable 
that I can actually leave the United States altho I would be 
glad to if it were possible. 

This shows that the need of his presence in Europe was 
realized then as it is now by those who sympathized with 
his plans, and that the President had considered both the 
desirability and difficulties of the move. 











ATTACH YOUR OWN MORAL 


OR the last half century the destinies of Europe 
Hi. been directed by six Great Powers. Three were 

established on a basis of class rule: Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia. Three were democratic and lib- 
eral: Great Britain, France and Italy. All of the autocratic 
powers have been crushed in war and wrecked by revolu- 
tion in the last few months. All of the democratic powers 
remain secure and unshaken. 








THE SENSIBLE THING 


N hearing that that the Government proposed to bring 

back for burial in this country the bodies of Ameri- 

can soldiers fallen abroad, ex-President Roosevelt 
writes to General March, Chief of Staff: 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I wish to enter a most respectful but most 
emphatic protest against the proposed course so far as our son 
Quentin is concerned. We have always believed that “Where 
the tree falls, there let it lie.” 

We know that many good persons feel entirely different, but to 
us it is painful and harrowing long after death to move the poor 
body from which the soul has fled. We greatly prefer that Quentin 
shall contine to lie on the spot where he fell in battle and where 
the foeman buried him. 

In reply General March says he is in entire sympathy 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude and that General Pershing 
has authority to pursue the same course in cases where the 
relatives express a similar wish. We hope that most of 
them will join the ex-President in this protest, for the 
transportation of corpses long distances is a heathenish 
custom. We think it absurd/in the Chinese that on traveling 
abroad they insist on providing for the return of their re- 
mains to the Celestial Kingdom, in which they were born. 
Our boys who have made the supreme sacrifice have earned 
the right to rest in peace in the land they helped to free. 





The idea of disinterment is equally repugnant to sense and 
sentiment. The money it would cost were better spent in 
saving the lives of the starving children of Europe. The 
truer feeling about this was voiced in the sonnet written 
by Rupert Brooke shortly before he sailed with the British 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force in February, 1915, and 
died in the Aegean: 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth ~ richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, - 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 








NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


ROM one of the greatest and best known generals in 
K France, a man who spent all his life as a soldier and 

who has had opportunities second to none to study 
at close range the various currents of official and popular 
opinion in Europe during the Great War, the editor of The 
Independent has just received the following remarkable 
letter, part of which we herewith reproduce: 


I am firmly convinced that the very corner stone of a League 
of Nations must be total disarmament. In other words, the na- 
tions must accept the Fourth of the Fourteen Declarations of 
President Wilson, to the effect that armament must be reduced 
to the minimum consistent with the maintenance of internal order. 
You would be surprized to know the number of prominent people 
who, in private conversation and when they can speak their ideas 
without reserve, believe, or say that they believe, that such dis- 
armament is a dream. And the people to whom~J refer belong 
to the class which will have a great deal to say in the adjust- 
ment of future world conditions after this ‘war is over. The 
peoples themselves, I am sure, are sick of the whole business; 
but the political men and many of the great business men, as a 
result of the prevailing attitude of international suspicion still 
believe that their only security is in the development of organ- 
ized forces. 

What could be more absurd than a League composed of na- 
tions armed to the teeth against each other? And, if the United 
States is to play any part in such a League, it also must be 
armed. Are not all of the Fourteen War-Aims, enunciated by 
President Wilson, to be summed up in the Fifteenth one—im- 
plied tho not written—to the effect that “An essential war-aim 
of the United States is to free them from the possibility of hav- 
ing to take up in times of peace the intolerable military burden 
under which all Europe has for so long been staggering’’? 

As I have said above, the common peoples everywhere are 
sick of the whole business—I mean are sick of the conditions 
which brought on the war, among which I believe the most in- 
fluential one was the fact of the existence of these great arma- 
ments and a believed necessity on the part of the Governments 
to justify their use. Therefore, I believe that it is of the great- 
est importance that a sentiment should be developed and or- 
ganized among the common people which will dominate the mem- 
bers of the Congress which will decide future world conditions. 
I believe that the people of the United States are in the most 
favorable position for the development of such a_ sentiment. 
Therefore, I believe that the leaders of thought in the United 
States should hammer and keep on hammering into the minds 
of the people the real significance of the Fourth War-Aim of 
President Wilson—total disarmament. What is the use of super- 
dreadnaughts, dreadnaughts, and battleships to guard the trade 
routes of any nation, provided no other nation has such ships; 
provided no nation has any more powerful vessel than revenue 
cutters for the policing of her own coasts and her internal 
waters? German militarism is only a symptom of the diseased 
condition of the world’s blood. It is Huropean militarism, World 
militarism, that is the curse of the world. 


The general is right. But disarmament cannot ensue un- 
less a strong League of Nations is established at the Peace 
Conference. If the nations now have learned nothing from 
their four years of carnage, if they sink back to the old 
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days of mutual distrust and intrigue, each one remaining 
the sole guarantee of its own integrity, then they shall all 
have to arm to the teeth even tho the result end in an even 
greater and more terrible war than the present one. 

The question is national preparedness, militarism and 
war versus international preparedness, disarmament and 
peace. 





SINCE 1870 


HE united German Empire and the Third French Re- 
public were born during the war of 1870-71. They 
started at the same time on a career of national de- 
velopment after some three generations of political experi- 
ment and upheaval; they started fairly with equal area and 
approximately equal population. That the German experi- 
ment had been a marvelous success was admitted almost 
universally till the present war, and in some respects (other 
than moral) it must be admitted more emphatically now 
than ever. So great has been the material development of 
united Germany that it was the fashion as recently as a 
decade ago to moralize on the decline of French power and 
prestige under democratic institutions in contrast to the 
triumphs of Imperial Germany. The population of France 
remained practically stationary; that of Germany increased 
by more than half as much again. German industry, trade 
and s@a power overpassed French. Germany displaced 
France.as the dominant military and diplomatic power of 
comtinental Europe. German was gaining over French in 
the curricula of foreign schools. Many were in haste to draw 
the conclusion that democracy was necessarily a failure and 
that if France had stuck to the Empire of Napoleon or had 
restored the aristocratic traditions of the Bourbons she 
might have held a higher rank among the nations. 

Even the harshest critics of France admit that the last 
four years have been the most glorious in her history. But 
are these achievements a sudden miracle or the legitimate 
flower of her years of peace under the Republic? Have we, 
perhaps, been unjust to the accomplishments of France be- 
tween the two wars? Just what has the Third Republic 
accomplished to set over against the imposing deeds of the 
Empire beyond the Vosges? ‘* 

Firstly, then, France has attained political stability. This 
seems a strange thing to say of a nation which has had 
fifty-nine changes of ministry, while Germany has had only 
eight Imperial Chancellors in all, and only five up to last 
year. But the Third Republic has far outlasted any of the 
many experiments in government which France tried from 
1789 to 1871. As Thiers predicted, it has been found to be 
the form of government which divides the nation least. 
When the French are tired of their governors they no longer 
build barricades and set up guillotines; they have a minis- 
terial “crisis” which displaces a premier without violence 
and puts into power a man of much the same political con- 
victions and often a colleague in the same cabinet. An 
avowed enemy to the Republic is almost as rare in France 
today as in the United States. 

Secondly, France has attained national strength. The 
army of Louis Napoleon, as the late von Moltke demon- 
strated, was only a pretentious sham. The army commanded 
by Joffre and Foch is, for its size, probably the best army 
ir the world. An unjust and partial conscription has been 
replaced by a strictly impartial system of universal service 
under the Republic; merit has displaced favoritism in ap- 
pointments; science has prevailed over the cult of “glory” 
and pretentiousness. 

Thirdly, France has educated her people. The Germans 
won the Franco-Prussian war by the “thinking bayonet,” 
the skill of an educated army. The Third Republic started 
out with a heavy handicap of illiteracy; a handicap which 
has practically disappeared. The thinking bayonet is now 
a French weapon! 


Fourthly, France has built an Empire. It is a strange 
paradox that “the Empire” which came to an end in 1870 
left France with a bare foothold on the north coast of Africa 
and a few less important colonies in the Far East and in 
the West Indies, whereas the Republic has expanded that 
Empire into the second most important colonial domain in 
the world; a worthy rival of the British, and in both quan- 
tity and quality immeasurably ahead of the (late) German 
overseas Empire. 

Fifthly, France has done something for the welfare of 
her own people. Few realize that hardly a trace of French 
welfare legislation, of care for the interest of the workers, 
or even of the most ordinary freedoms of press and assem- 
blage existed under the rigid bureaucracy of the Empire. 
While politicians were scuffling and journalists shouting, so 
that the listening world mistook French politics for a form 
of light amusement, reform after reform was being enacted 
into law and abuse after abuse was being eliminated. The 
world knows too little about the solid legislative work ac- 
complished in France underneath all the din and smoke of 
the perpetual “crises.” 

Sixthly, France has eliminated from politics, after a 
struggle of peculiar bitterness and injustice on both sides, 
the “Church issue.” Since disestablishment it is no longer 
necessary, as once it seemed to be, to choose between belief 
in Catholic Christianity and belief in a Christian political 
system, between the rights of God and the rights of man. 
Germany has not yet taken this enlightened step and has 
ahead of her many a bitter fight over the rival claims of 
Church and State. 

Seventhly, France has eliminated militarism. The battle 
between the claim of the army to rule the nation and the 
claim of the nation to rule the army was fought to a finish 
in the Dreyfus case, and the victory for the civil power was 
so complete that the issue has never been revived. In France 
Poincaré and Clemenceau, the civilians, rule, and General 
Foch is their honored agent. In Germany Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, the generals, have ruled, and the Chancellor 
was only their puppet. 

Eighthly, France has introduced ethics into public policy. 
It was not conspicuous in the days when Louis Napoleon 
plotted a Mexican Empire or schemed to annex Belgium; it 
was not prominent in the beginnings of French overseas 
Empire. But under the Republic, France has sought peace, 
has endured insults and injuries from (Germany for the 
sake of peace, has fought openly and honorably in strictest 
self-defense, has administered her colonies with an eye to 
the welfare of the natives, and has generally cast her influ- 
ence on the liberal side in international affairs. 

Ninthly, French scholarship and science has come abreast 
of German, so that just before the war American and Eng- 
lish scholars were flocking to the French universities as 
once they did to the German. With Bergson and Boutroux, 
French philosophy took the world leadership so long held 
by Germany. The ‘Solid achievements of French thought 
under democrati¢-institutions, bewailed by so many French 
literary men as the rule of the mob, have been far greater 
and more important than at any previous period. 

Finally, there has been a marked and unmistakable spir- 
itual and ethical growth among the French people. Some of 
the poison of the decadent period has been eliminated from 
the national literature, and we have the wholesome romanti- 
cism of Rostand and the strenuous moral teaching of Brieux 
instead of the “Fleurs du mal.” Pasteur has displaced Napo- 
leon as the national ideal. The Frenchman at war, retaining 
his old dash and enthusiasm, has acquired a stedfast endur- 
ance not marked in 1870 and yet surely no growth of yester- 
day. The Frenchman at peace is a better citizen than his 
ancestors of the coup d’état and the Commune. In every 
respect France was a better country when she faced the old 
enemy after a generation of the Republic. 














The most imposing 
and momentous na- 
val spectacle in the 
history of the world was the surrender 
of the major portion of the German 
navy. The vessels surrendered consist- 
ed of nine battleships, five battle cruis- 
ers, seven light cruisers and fifty de- 
stroyers, valued at $350,000,000. The 
fleet that went out from the British 
base to receive them numbered four 
hundred. Besides the British there were 
a French cruiser, the “Aube,” and five 
American battleships, whose names are 
now for the first time given, the “New 
York,” “Texas,” “Arkansas,” “Wyo- 
ming” and “Florida.” Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada were also repre- 
sented. The eighty-seven U-boats were 
surrendered at: various times. Among 
them are the “U-153,” known as the 
“Deutschland” when she visited Amer- 
ica with a commercial cargo in 1915, 
and the “U-139,” which sank 126 ves- 
sels. 

The preliminaries had been arranged 
on November 15 and 16 on board the 
flagship “Queen Elizabeth” between 
Admiral Beatty and the Geriaan dele- 
gates headed by Admiral Meurer, who 
came in the cruiser “K6énigsberg.” 

Before sunrise on November 21 the 
British Grand Fleet left their moor- 
ings in the Firth of Forth and fifty 
miles out drew up in two lines six miles 
apart, with all their guns manned ready 
for action in case of treachery. From 
the Commander in Chief came the sig- 
nificant wireless message: “The Ger- 
man flag will be hauled down at sunset 
today. It will not be hoisted again with- 
out permission.” 

The German armada filed slowly be- 
tween the lines of the British fleet, led 
by the British cruiser “Cardiff.” At the 
head of the procession came the battle 
cruisers; first, the “Seydlitz,” then the 
“Moltke,” “Hindenburg” and so forth, 
followed by the dreadnaughts and 
cruisers. The fifty destroyers, five 
abreast, brought up the rear. A British 
dirigible hovered over the line of cap- 
tured ships as they were escorted 10 
their anchorage in the Firth. 

Admiral Beatty, when cheered by his’ 
men on the “Queen Elizabeth,” merely 
replied: “I always told you that they 
would have to come out.” In his signal 
to the fleet he seems to regret that there 
was no battle: 

The greatness of this achievement is not 
lessened by the fact that the final episode 
did not take the form of fleet action. Altho 
deprived of this opportunity which we so 
long eagerly awaited and of striking the 
final blow for the freedom of the world we 
may derive satisfaction from the singular 
tribute that the enemy has accorded the 
Grand Fleet. 

When King George visited the “New 
York” the British standard was raised 
above the Stars and Stripes. He pro- 
posed that arrangements might be made 
for joint maneuvers every year between 
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THE LATEST DICTATOR OF RUSSIA 
By a coup d’état at Omsk, Admiral Kolchak, 
former commander of the Black Sea fleet, has 
seized the control of the Russian government 
from the All-Russian Provisional Government, 
which in turn wrested it from the Bolsheviki 








THE: LOSSES OF. THE WAR 
Great Britain..... 000 
SE: ibdadeubes 250,000 
PUMA cccccccecs 2,000,000 
BEE Scacaceeness 500,000 
Se ,000 
ee 100,000 
United States..... 30,000 
Portugal ......... 10,000 

Allied dead .... 4,750,000 
Germany ........ 1,750,000 
CNS —eeeae 000,000 
EE atc cssccoe 300,000 
Bulgaria «ccccccs 50,000 

Teuton dead.... 3,100,000 

’ All belligerents.. 7,850,000 

This table has been compiled from avail- 





able data by the New York Evening Post. 
Except in the case of Great Britain the 
figures are not authoritative. 


OUR CASUALTIES 


Total casualties in the American ex- 
peditionary forces up to the signing 
of the armistice, as announced by Gen- 
eral March, were divided as follows: 


Killed and died of wounds.... 36,154 

| Biked Of GIGORGO occccccecvecs 14,811 
Died of other ‘causes......... 2,204 
SE cigsdvccetauerowes 179,625 
a TTT eer ee TT Ter 2,163 
DE dcieconnc ete eneecese 1,160 
Oe. occ dicen: 6eneeneen 236,117 


























the British and American fleets, and. 
this suggestion was heartily seconded 
by the American officers. 


4 The German 
The Bolshevik Movement seveluticn 
in Germany seems to be 


taking the same course as the Russian. 
The Imperial German Government has 
been replaced by a group of moderate 
Socialists with Ebert as Chancellor 
just as the Kerensky cabinet succeed- 
ed the Czar’s Government. But in 
Germany, as in Russia, the soviets ap- 
pear to have the real power and may 
at any moment overthrow the moder- 
ates and declare a proletarian dictator- 
ship. In fact this has already happened 
in Dusseldorf, Bremen, Kiel and other 
industrial centers. Corresponding to 
the Bolsheviki of Russia is the Sparta- 
cus faction, chiefly composed of the 
Independent Socialists who refused to 
support the war and in consequence se- 
ceded from the Social Democratic 
party, which supported the German 
Government during the war. Ebert and 
the Majority Socialists are willing to 
have a constituent assembly elected in 
January to decide upon the form of 
government, but the Spartacus faction 
will fight rather than surrender the 
Government to the bourgeosie. They de- 
mand the repudiation of all public 
debts, the confiscation of fortunes, the 
establishment of a six or three hour 
day and other radical measures. The 
soviets or Councils of Workmen and 
Soldiers of Oldenburg, Hamburg, 
Bremen and Schleswig-Holstein, that 
is, of the North Sea provinces, have 
united to form an independent republic 
with the Free City of Hamburg as the 
capital. 

In southern and Catholic Germany 
the radical views do not meet with the 
same acceptance, and Bavaria threat- 
ens to secede unless a constituent as- 
sembly is soon called and a democratic 
Government established. At Berlin the 
Spartacus party is growing in power, 
altho they have not yet broken with the 
Ebert Government and have suspended 
the formation of their proposed Red 
Guard. The Government has _ been 
strengthened by the addition'of Karl 
Kautsky and Edward Bernstein as 
Under Secretaries of State. Kautsky, 
altho an Independent Socialist, is an 
orthodox Marxian and opposed to 
Bolshevism. The reserve and returned 
soldiers are in general anti-Bolshevik. 

In some respects revolutionary Ger- 
many differs decidedly from the old. 
The soldiers no longer salute their offi- 
cers but address them as “comrade.” 
Policemen are unarmed or carry only 
rubber clubs. The red flag has every- 
where replaced the. Imperial and Royal 
insignia. Things once verboten are now 
permissible, and strangers no longer 
have to register at the police station. 


























International Film 


WHERE THE YANKS KEEP THE WATCH ON THE 
This view of the famous river shows part of the territory that our troops are occupying now. On 


Confessional distinctions are abolished 
and the Church is to be separated from 
the State. 


Free Belgium is now freed in a 
Belgium triple sense: first from Ger- 

man rule, second from her 
own antiquated and oppressive laws, 
and third from the limitations imposed 
upon her by the European Powers. 
King Albert delivered his first speech 
from the throne, to which he has been 
restored on November 22, in the Parlha- 
ment Chamber at Brussels. As he en- 
tered he stopt to shake hands with 
Burgomaster Max, who was imprisoned 
by the Germans; Cardinal Mercier, who 
protested against the oppression of his 
people, and General Leman, who de- 
fended Liége. General Pershing and 
Brand Whitlock, American Minister to 
Belgium, were present. 

In his speech the King of the Bel- 
gians exprest to the Allies and to the 
United States, the “new and stalwart 
ally which added the weight of her 
effort, so great and enthusiastic, to 
that of the other nations and caused 
our. formidable adversary to totter.” 
He promised his people equal suffrage 
for all men and equality in the use of 
French and Flemish. But the most im- 
portant paragraph is the abrogation of 
the status of guaranteed neutrality 
under which Belgium has existed since 
1831: 

Belgium, victorious and freed from the 
neutrality that was imposed upon her by 
states which have been shattered to their 
foundations by war, will enjoy complete 
independence. Belgium, reéstablished in all 
its rights, will rule its destinies according 
to its aspirations and in full sovereignty. 


Cossacks When the German troops 
Take Kiey Wee withdrawn from the 

Ukraine the question was 
who would get it, the Bolsheviki of 
Moscow or the Cossacks of the Don? 


south of Coblenz 


The question is apparently answered in 
the capture of Kiev, the capital of the 
Ukraine, by General Denikin, the Cos- 
sack commander. 

The Ukrainians, or Little Russians, 
who have never been contented under 
the rule of the Great Russians, a year 
ago took advantage of the overthrow 
of the Kerensky Government to break 


away. The Ukrainian Rada, or national 


assembly, declared independence and 
hastened to make peace with Germany 
at Brest-Litovsk, thus compelling the 
Bolsheviki of Petrograd to follow suit. 
Kiev was then in the hands of local 
Bolsheviki, but they were expelled by 
German forces and the Rada nominally 
installed in the capital. But the Rada, 
not proving sufficiently subservient, the 
Germans dismissed it and set up a tool 
of their own, General Skoropadski. as 
Hetman or Dictator of the Ukraine. A 








THE GREAT WAR 

November 21—German fleet surren- 
ders. Americans enter Luxembourg. 

Norember 22—King Albert enters 
Brussels. Ex-Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia exiled to Dutch island of Wier- 
ingen. 

November 23—Poles capture Lemberg, 
capital of Galicia, from Ukrainians. 
Cossacks under Denikin capture 
Kiev. 

November 24—Admiral Kolchak and 
General Semenov each claims to be 
dictator of Siberia. Eighty-seven 
U-boats have been surrendered. 

November 25—Bolshevism gaining in 
Germany. American troops being 
shipped home. 

November 26—Cologne Soviet offers 
prize of $20,000 for ex-Kaiser and 
Crown Prince dead or alive. Ru- 
manians of Transylvania proclaim 
independence of Hungary. 

November 27— Bavarian republic 
breaks with Berlin. Peru demands | 
indemnity for Chilean riots. 




















RHINE 
the left bank is the town of Boppart, nine miles 


few months ago he visited Berlin and 
was received with great honor by the 
Kaiser’s Government. Last summer 
Kiev was the center of a conspiracy on 
the part of the Cadets, in which Profes- 
sor Milyukov was said to be implicated, 
for the restoration of the autocracy in 
Great Russia with German help. 

The Cossacks of the region east of 
the Ukraine refused to join either the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic or the 
Bolshevik Soviet Republic, but declared 
their independence and formed several 
provincial governments, such as those 
of the Don, Kuban, Astrakhan, and 
Terek. Last July by a treaty signed at 
Rostov-on-the-Don the several Cossack 
governments united to form the Fed- 
eral State of South Russia. In the Cos- 
sack’ movement, as in the Ukrainian, 
German intrigue has been active. Gen- 
eral Krasnov, Hetman (Headman) of 
the Don Cossacks, openly declared his 
alliance with Germany, and he was 
supported in this by the Assembly of 
the Don army last September. The 
Bolsheviki assert that 25,000 have been 
shot under the rule of Krasnov. 

Lately it appears that the Kuban 
General Staff, with its seat at Ekater- 
inodar, has set up a government of All 
Russia, which title has been also 
claimed by the Omsk, Ufa, and various 
other governments. The Foreign Min- 
ister of the Kuban Government is Sa- 
zonov, who was the Foreign Minister 
of the Czar before and during the early 
part of the war. 

In August General Denikin was re- 
ported so severely wounded in a fight 
with the Bolsheviki that he had to be 
replaced by Orlov. General Alexiev, the 
former commander in chief of the ar- 
mies of the Russian Empire, continued 
to make war against the Bolsheviki with 
such Cossacks as he could get togeth- 
er. But he died last October, and was 
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succeeded by Denikin, who has now 
forced the surrender of Skoropadski, 
the Dictator of the Ukraine. Shortly 
before his fall Skoropadski is said to 
have turned toward the Entente and 
to have declared for a federal union of 
all Russia. But the Entente Allies are 
reported to be supporting Denikin in 
overthrowing the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment. 


A Coup d’Etat The kaleidoscopic 

at Omsk changes of the Russian 
Government are diffi- 
cult to follow. Boris Bakhmetev is still 
nominally Russian Ambassador to the 
United States, but it is hard to tell 
sometimes what government he repre- 
sents. On November 7 he presented to 
President Wilson an appeal from Niko- 
lai Avksentiev, President of the All- 
Russian Provisional Government of 
Omsk, Siberia, asking for American 
recognition and aid. This Government, 
the Ambassador said, had the support 
of “the people of Russia, the regional 
governments, the convention and com- 
mittee of the members of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and the zemstvos and 
municipalities.” But ten days later Avk- 
sentiev was in prison and the supreme 
power was in the hands of Admiral 
Kolchak. The coup d’état was ac- 
complished by three military officers, 
who arrested the President and three 
of his supporters. Premier Vologod- 
sky, who was a member both of the 
Directorate and of the Siberian Gov- 
ernment, disapproved of the arrest of 
his colleagues, but authorized the dic- 
tatorship of Kolchak. The new Dictator 
in his first proclamation declares his 
aims to be: 

The creation of a fit army, the conquest 
of Bolshevism, the organization of right 
and order, so that the people can. select the 
form of government they desire without 
hindrance and be able to achieve their ideas 
of liberty. 

The All Russian Government has gone 
to pieces. Having decided to bear the bur- 
den of the cross I declare I will not fol- 


low the road of reaction or the road of a 
party struggle which would lead to oblivion. 


Admiral Kolchak was in command of 
the Black Sea fleet when it was seized 
by the Bolsheviki. In 1917 he came to 
America to gain support for the Ker- 
ensky government. In his present usur- 
pation of power he is supported by 
General Horvath, who attempted a sim- 
ilar coup d’état at Vladivostok a few 
months ago which was supprest by the 
Allies. Horvath was allowed to go free 
on condition that he declare allegiance 
to the Omsk Government, which he has 
now assisted to overthrow. General 
Semenov, who has been the leader of 
the anti-Bolshevik forces in Siberia, 
refuses to support Kolchak and has 
declared Trans-Baikal Siberia inds- 
pendent. The American State Depart- 
ment is reported to be pleased with 
Kolchak’s act. 


The fallen Gov- 
ernment of 
Omsk is the fifth 
that has been set up in the last four 
months in opposition to the Bolsheviki 
and by favor of the Allies. The first 
of this series was that started in July 


Genealogy of 
Russian Governments 

















Bain 


Viscount Kato, 


THE PEACE DELEGATE FROM JAPAN 


former Foreign Minister of 

Japan and in 1912 the Japanese Ambassador to 

London, is head of the Japanese envoys who 
will attend the peace conference in France 











MORE MONARCHS GONE 


In our issue of November 23 we 
published the names of twenty-two 
emperors, kings and princes whom the 
war had displaced. low we give a 
supplementary list of those reported in 
the two weeks since as abdicated or 
suspended. On account of the lack of 
space and high cost of paper we men- 
tion only actuai rulers. If we should 
include their heirs and relatives who 
have lost their rank the names would 
number 278 for Germany alone. 

Ludwig III, King of Bavaria. 

Friedrich I1, Grand Duke of Baden. 

Charles Edward, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. 

Adolf, Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Bernhard Friedrich, Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen. 

Heinrich XXIV, Prince of Reuss, 
elder line. 

Marie-Adelaide, Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg. 

Ernst II, Duke of Saxe-Altenburg. 

Gunther, Prince of Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt. . 

(To be continued) 
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CANNED! 


on the Murmansk coast by Nikolai 
Tschaikovsky, a revolutionist of the old 
fashioned sort. It was by virtue of the 
invitation from this Government that 
the Allies derive their authority for 
sending troops to the Arctic coast. But 
the Tschaikovsky Government was ex- 
pelled from Archangel even in the pres- 
ence of the Allied and American troops, 
so after being set up a second time it 
assumed a subordinate position to a 
Government set up in September at 
Samara, on the Volga, of which Avk- 
sentiev, Minister of the Interior in the 
Kerensky cabinet, was head, and Gen- 
eral Alexiey was commander in chief. 
But Samara was captured by the 
Bolsheviki, so President Maslov of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council organ- 
ized at Ufa an All-Russian Provisional 
Government consisting of a directorate 
of five members, including Avksentiev 
and Tschaikovsky, who were to be per- 
manently, absolutely and irremovably 
in power until the Constituent Assem- 
bly should meet. 

But in October the Ufa Government 
had to move out of Europe and into 
Siberia. Here it joined the Government 
of Omsk, and became the fourth which 
had been set up in that city. At Omsk 
there was an opportunity to raise 
an army under the protection of the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Allied troops. 
But the Czecho-Slovaks are now anxious 
to return to their native land now that 
Bohemia is free; and the Allies, since 
the German peril is over, no longer 
have. the same reason for remaining. 
If foreign support should be withdrawn 
it is doubtful if the Omsk or any of the 
other governments would prove strong 
enough to check the advance of the Bol- 
sheviki into Asia. 

In the course of this migration east- 
ward the Russian Government has 
gradually shed its radical members. 
The earlier governments were largely 
socialistic, altho anti-Bolsheviki. But 
now the power has passed into the 
hands of the military, who are apt to 
be monarchists. Kolchak is strongly 
anti-Socialist and anti-Semite. Tha 
Omsk Directorate still retained. some 
Socialists of the more moderate sort 
whom the military party was anxious 
to eliminate, if necessary, by force. 
The real bone of. contention is doubt- 
less the $325,000,000 in gold whic 
the Czecho-Slovaks took from the Bol- 
sheviki at Kazan and brougkt to Omsk. 


Civil War While the attention of 
in China America has been monop- 

olized by the European 
war little notice has been paid to the 


_ conflict in China, altho this involves 


the fate of four hundred millions and 
has cost the lives of many thousands. 
The southern provinces, with headquar- 
ters at Canton, have been thruout the 
year in rebellion against the Peking 
Government and the whole country is 
in disorder. The military governors 


(tuchuns) of the various provinces 


have armies of their own and their op- 
erations can hardly be distinguished 
from the organized brigandage that is 
also devastating the land. The South- 
erners have appealed to the United 
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States for intervention in their behalf 
by letter from Wu Ting-fang, former 
Minister to Washington, and by envoy 
ir the person of Wang Cheng-ting, who 
secretly sailed from Shanghai and is 
now in America. Other leaders of the 
Southern movement are Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the first President of the republic, 
and Tang Shao-yi, an American col- 
lege graduate. 

The Southerners call themselves the 
Constitutional party and their conten- 
tion is that ex-Premier Tuan Chi-yui 
violated the constitution when he forci- 
bly dismissed Parliament last June for 
refusing to declare war against Ger- 
many at his demand. The Allied Pow- 
ers offered strong inducements to China 
to enter the war, the cancellation of 
$70,000,000 indemnity to Germany, the 
remission of the Boxer indemnity of 
$14,000,000 a year and generous loans. 
The President, Li Yuan-hung, was won 
over to the Allied cause and Premier 
Tuan sent a bill to that effect to Par- 
liament with a company of soldiers to 
see that it was put thru. But Parlia- 
ment, owing, it is said, to the intrigues 
of the German Ambassador, Admiral 
von Hintze, manifested resentment at 
this show of force and refused to pass 
the bill. So Tuan dissolved Parliament 
and declared war anyway. This precipi- 
tated a tumult, resulting in a series of 
rapid changes of government during 
which the Manchu boy who once was Em- 
peror, was put back on the throne for 
a reign of ten days. The final outcome 
was the inauguration on October 16 of 
Hsu Shi-chang, guardian of the ex- 
Emperor. The attempt to elect a Vice- 
President failed, altho $800,000 is said 
to have been spent on Parliament in 
the interest of General Tsao Kun. The 
current price for votes was $3000, but 
the payment was made by checks, 
which the banks were notified to re- 
fuse to honor unless the candidate was 
elected. The members of Parliament 
struck at this and demanded $2000 cash 
and $1000 if the election was carried. 


President Hsu tried to open peace 


negotiations with the Cantonese, but 
they refuse to recognize the validity 
of his election. Three Northern armies 
sent against them have been defeated 
and a large part of the money ad- 
vanced by the Allies to enable China 
to make war against Germany or at 
least against the Bolsheviki has been 
wasted in this futile strife. The Allies 
have protested against this and other 
failures on the part of China to par- 
ticipate in the Great War. The appoint- 
ment of a Minister to the Vatican is 
also alleged by them as a pro-German 
act. In compliance with this protest the 
Chinese Government recalled its Min- 
ister and declined to receive the papal 
nuncio, Mgr. Petrelui, a friend of Ad- 
miral von Hintze. It was reported that 
the United States had joined with Great 
Britain in an offer to mediate between 
the North and the South, but Secretary 
Lansing declared: “There is not a word 
of truth in it. It is without any founda- 
tion whatever.” China has already 
started her peace delegates for Europe. 
At the head will be Foreign Minister 
Lu Cheng-hsiang and with him will be 
Dr. Wellington Koo, Minister in the 
United States. China’s chief concern at 
the conference is to secure the return 
to her of Kiao-chau, the Chinese port 
formerly held by Germany but taken 
by Japan early in the war. 


Peru and Chile ng account of anti- 

, eruvian riots in 
Break Relations Iquique and Antofa- 
gasta, two of the principal seaport cities 
of Chile, the Peruvian Government has 
withdrawn its consuls from Chile. The 
Chilean Government, fearing similar 
outbreaks, withdrew its consuls from 
Peru. 

The riots grew out of an old dispute 
between Chile on one side and Peru and 
Bolivia on the other concerning the bor- 
der province of Tacna, which is the 
northernmost province of Chile next 
Peru. It is mainly a rainless desert, but 


there are silver and copper mines there 
and extensive nitrate deposits. A rail- 
road runs from its seaport, Arica; forty 
miles inland to the capital of the prov- 
ince, Tacna, where the decisive battle 
was fought in 1880 that made the 
Chileans victorious over the Peruvians 
and Bolivians. The military success. 
however, did not prevent the border dis- 
pute from continuing to smoulder. 

It seems probable that the presem 
diplomatic rupture was induced by the 
misstatements of the Peruvian consu: 
at Iquique. His authority has sines 
been canceled and the Peruvian Gov. 
ernment has made a formal apology u 
Chile. 


Argentina’s The resignation, accep 
Hardships ed on November 17, 0° 

Argentina’s minister t 
this country, the highly respected In 
Romula Naon, seems to have direc 
reference to the political turmoil a 
Buenos Ayres, where even the resig- 
nation of President Irogoyen is free}: 
discussed. The troubles are explainec 
as an outgrowth of the Government’ 
attempt to remain neutral in the wa? 
in the beginning thru German infiv. 
ence and general hesitancy, and late: 
in a sort of political self-defense. 

It appears certain that Argentins 
has got into serious financial straits 
and the Government’s proposal o’ 
an income tax aS a remedy has i». 
creased its unpopularity. The class o 
persons in Argentina who have fixec 
or regular incomes is comparatively 
small. The greater part of the men o! 
means derive their money from agn-. 
culture, the results of which vary fron 
year to year with weather, etc., s¢ 
that it is very hard to figure on returns 
in advance. 

The proposition is to put a tax of ? 
per cent on incomes of $1500, Argen- 
tine paper, per annum, and a progres 
sive increase on larger incomes, up te 
7 per cent on $100,000. Further, per- 
sons resident abroad will pay a fixec 
tax of 3 per cent on revenues obtainec 
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THE MEN WHO ARE BRINGING OUR TROOPS HOME AGAIN 


) U. S. Navy under Admiral Gleaves directed the trans-Atlantic transportation of our troops to France and are arranging 
r their return. Several shiploads of wounded men from France and 7000 American soldiers who were encamped in England sailed last a4 


left to right in this photograph are: Admiral Gleaves, Captain DeWitt Blamer, Captain Ray Spear, Flag Lieutenant Captain 
Morgan, Major Tebbs, U. S. M. C.; Captain Fiske, Commander Perkins, Ensign O. B. Jennings, ‘Raion prog he oe 


W. H. Long, Lieutenant C. W. Berwind 
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from this republic, the same applying 
to private individuals and corporations, 
while limited companies and commer- 
cal associations generally will be still 
more heavily taxed. In their case the 2 
per cent charge will be applied to 
profits. The Government would hardly 
try this, indeed, were it not in sore need 
of larger revenue. Prices of everything 
are high, and the war has caused a 
grave diminution of revenue from im- 
ports. Despite economies, $3,000,000 
in gold is required above the expenses 
last year, $50,000,000 being necessary 
as interest on the country’s vast debt; 
moreover, the selling prices of Argen- 
tina’s products are likely to fall, and 
shipping remains scarce. At present 
maize is salable only as fuel. Addi- 
tional taxation of some kind, there- 
fore, seems unavoidable. 


In the Senate on November 
21 Senator Lewis intro- 
duced a resolution that it 
is the sense of the Senate that the pol- 
icy of the United States Government 
for the future should be that of gov- 
ernment ownership of interstate rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, and all 
national lines of communication; that 
the Government should possess all nat- 
ural agencies for the production of fuel 
(firewood apparently excepted); and 
shall construct and own ships and agen- 
cies of water transportation necessary 
for the merchant marine. This was fol- 
lowed by an extended debate. 

On November 22 the Finance Com- 
mittee reduced the Revenue bill by a 
further cut amounting to about $500,- 
000,000. Among the more important de- 
cisions were the elimination of the lux- 
ury schedule levying 20 per cent on 
costly articles of clothing and other 
merchandise and estimated to raise 
$184,795,000; elimination of the House 
tax of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline, esti- 
mated to yield $40,000,000; reduction 
from 10 to 5 per cent, or about $200,- 
000,000 in revenue, in rates on many 
articles classed as semi-luxuries, and a 


Congress 
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COMMANDING OUR M. P’S IN GERMANY 


Colonel Arthur Woods, formerly Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, and now on General 
Pershing’s staff, has been appointed to take 
charge of the American and Allied military po- 
lice in the territory that our armies are occupy- 
ing. During his term as Police Commissioner of 
New York, Colonel Woods cleared the organ- 
ization of graft and brought it to the highest 
point of efficiency. It was he who introduced 
the “kid ’em along” policy in handling crowds 


reduction of about one-half in the House 
rates on tobacco, a cut of about $54,- 
000,000 in revenue. 

A further reduction on the 23d re- 
moved the tax on bank checks, but all 
other stamp taxes were retained. Re- 
ductions in various taxes on brokers 
and on the license fees of proprietors 
of certain kinds of exhibitions and 
amusements, were also made. 

The Democratic members of the 
Finance Committee voted unanimously 
on November 25 to frame a revenue 
measure for 1920, following the recent 
recommendation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; adding the proviso that 
this bill shall be so drawn as not to 
bring in more than $4,000,000,000 of 
revenue. With this movement the Re- 
publican members of the committee de- 
clined to have anything to do, and as- 
serted that a revenue bill of that char- 
acter will be fought by all the Republi- 
cans in the next session, on the ground 


that the present Democratic majority 
has no right to tie the hands of a sub- 
sequent. Congress. 


The mercantile com- 
munity was much dis- 
turbed by a recent 
statement, emanating from a meeting 
in New York of bankers and others in- 
terested in commerce, that the Govern- 
ment had definitely adopted the policy 
of restricting the expansion of foreign 
trade by Americans, and to that end 
would continue the control of exports 
and imports—this to permit our Euro- 
pean Allies to rehabilitate their com- 
merce without encountering active 
American competition. 

That any such settled policy ex- 
isted was immediately denied by Seere- 
tary Redfield of the Department of 
Commerce. “We are going after for- 
eign trade in the usual normal fashion,” 
he declared in vigorous language, “but 
we will not play the hog. There is a dif- 
ference between seeking foreign trade 
in a perfectly normal, natural way, and 
in playing the hog with both feet in 
the trough; there is a happy. medium.” 

Mr. Redfield pointed out that at any 
rate an extraordinary “drive” to cap- 
ture the markets that had belonged in 
a certain sense in the past to Great 
Britain, France, or others, would be 
impossible because the necessary ships 
for some time hence would be engaged 
in post-war duties, or in carrying raw 
materials to Europe and elsewhere. Be- 
yond that, we owe consideration to the 
nations by whose sacrifices we have 
been protected, and thru whose needs 
we have changed from a debtor nation 
to a creditor of such magnitude as a 
few years ago would have been almost 
inconceivable. Secretary Redfield re- 
called a speech, made a few weeks ago, 
in which he told his hearers: 

None of us like creditors who press for 
payment. That is just as true of nations 
as of men. What of a creditor who sought, 


while pressing for payment, to seek also 
the means wherewith others pay? I can 


Our Policy for 
Foreign Trade 
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THE FOOD WE BRING TO STARVING EUROPE 

These stores at one of the American Red Cross supply depots in Brest are brought by motor trucks from the ships and are distributed to refugees 

in France. The Red Cross is giving food and clothing also to the starving peoples of the other nations of Europe, including Germany. In July, 
August and September of 1918 our exported foodstuffs were approximately equal to an average year’s total just before the war 
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only suggest to you, gentlemen, the delicacy 
of the situation in which your country and 
mine now stands. I can only say to you 
that restraint and fine feeling and high 
idealism must prevail lest the flag be 
thought the flag of a hard creditor. You 
would not have it so. 


These sentiments, the Secretary as- 
sured the public, animated the present 
Administration; and he added that no 
policy had been formulated, nor had 
any restriction been placed on efforts 
to increase foreign trade or acquire 
new markets for American goods. 


Navy Control The country was 

: somewhat startled by 
of the Wireless the bills introduced 
in both houses of Congress, with the 
President’s approval, in the closing 
hours of the session, to, put the Navy 
in permanent control of wireless teleg- 
raphy. The intent of these bills is the 
acquisition and operation by the Navy 
Department of all shore wireless sta- 
tions in the United States used for com- 
mercial purposes, with authority to 
erect new stations and open new offices. 
Small private plants are not to be in- 
cluded; yet in their statement the Navy 
officials declare that “a complete mon- 
opoly is necessary.” Rates are to be 
fixed in keeping with the service, and 
special arrangements made for press 
despatches overseas. 

The argument for governmental cp- 
eration of all high-power stations is 
that radio signals become interna- 
tional. “Only by the most careful reg- 
ulation of radio traffic thru interna- 
tional agreement,” say the sponsors of 
the movement, “can the maximum good 
be obtained, and only by each nation 
having the operation of radio stations 
under its direct control can interna- 
tional agreements be properly exe- 
cuted. They also assert that thus far 
none of the competing companies has 
made a commercial success; that suc- 
cess is possible only thru monopoly, and 
that the Government alone is able to 
acquire and manage a monopoly. 

The radio companies protest against 
this conclusion, and are opposed to 
the plan, altho they had submitted 
cheerfully to control as a temporary 
war measure. Dissent is also exprest in 
many newspapers, which view the pro- 
posed action as another indication of 
the purpose of the Administration to 
obtain governmental ownership of all 
public utilities. Hearings on the bill by 
Congressional committees will begin on 
December 12. 


Official announcement 
was made on Novem- 
ber 22 of William G. 
McAdoo’s resignation as Secretary of 
the Treasury and Director General of 
Railroads. The reason given by him is 
that his expenses during his residence 
in Washington have far exceeded his 
salary, and so depleted his fortune that 
he must replenish it. His salary as 
Secretary was only $12,000 a year, and 
he received no compensation as Direc- 
tor General of Railways (to be resigned 
on January 1), or as head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and of several other 
Federal institutions. The President ac- 
cepted Mr. McAdoo’s resignation in a 


Mr. McAdoo’s 
Retirement 


letter of warm and unstinted praise, 
a part of which reads: 


I shall not allow our intimate personal 
relation to deprive me of the pleasure of 
saying that in my judgment the country 
has never had an abler, a more resource- 
ful and yet prudent, a more uniformly effi- 
cient Secretary of the Treasury; and I 
say this remembering all the able, devoted, 
and distinguished men who preceded you. 

The whole country admires, I am 
sure, as I do, the skill and executive cap- 
acity with which you have handled the 
great and complex problem of the unified 
administration of the railways under the 
stress of war uses, and will regret, as I 
do, to see you leave that post just as the 
crest of its difficulty is passed. 




















. THE SERVICE FLAG FOR GENERAL 
PERSHING 


In the window of his father-in-law, Senator 

Warren’s home in Cheyenne, Wyoming, hangs 

this service star for the commander of the 

American armies in France. General Pershing’s 

wife and three daughters were burned to death 
in the Presidio fire in August, 1915 


The executive commit- 
tee of the National As- 
sociation of the Owners 
of Railroad Securities announced on 
November 22 that it had appointed Lu- 
ther M. Walker general counsel in tak- 
ing steps to conserve the interests of 
the holders of railway stocks and bonds 
in the matter of the return of the rail- 
roads to private control. He will be 
assisted by very eminent lawyers; and 
his own appointment is regarded as sig- 
nificant, as he has been one of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s most important assistants in the 
Railway Administration, and was for- 
merly chief counsel for the National 
Industrial Traffic League. No declara- 
tion of policy has been made by the 
association except evidence of its gen- 
eral desire that the intention of Con- 
gress, as exprest in the Federal Con- 
trol act, restore the roads to their own- 
ers within a:reasonable time after the 
close of the war. The statement of 
the executive committee contains the 
following paragraph: 

There is first to be decided the time of 
such return of the railroads. . . Un- 
der the policy now being pursued charges 
incident to so-called unification are piling 
up against them. very difficult for them 


to repay. The policy in force is destructive 
of their individual credit. Furthermore, 


Return of the 
Railroads 


present conditions cannot continue without 


obliteration of railroads as individual going 
ecneerns. If they are to be returned as 
going concerns, as the Congress, by act, 


intended and provided that they should be, 
this cannot be carried out under methods 
which are destructive of the very facilities 
which have been built up by the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars for the promo- 
tion of enterprises and convenience of busi- 
ness and the public. The most potent factor 
in our reconstruction for upbuilding and 
extending our industrial and agricultural 
life will be the railroads loosened from 
their present entanglements. 
Food Prices A” seg to pes -_ 
regulate retail prices o 
Regulated food has been made by 
the Federal Food Board, which an- 
nounced on November 24 that all retail 
stores must display “fair price” sched- 
ules that will be furnished by the 
board. The board not only promises to 
prosecute retailers, but it invites both 
the retailers and consumers to notify 
the board of any excessive charges that 
come to their attention. 

Inspections by the board will be 
made to make sure that retailers are 
obeying the law properly, and punish- 
ment will follow failure to do so. 

Henceforth retail dealers in food 
(except fresh fruits) must display a 
printed placard, provided by the Food 
Board, covering about twenty staple 
articles, giving the prices: the Food 
Board allows the wholesaler to charge 
him, the percentage of profit on each 
article that the Food Board permits him 
to take and the price the consumer 
should be asked to pay. The Board be- 
lieves that by this arrangement the 
consumer is not only protected against - 
profiteering, but he is constantly and 
definitely advised of the fair maximum 
retail and wholesale price of the goods 
he buys. The schedule gives him the 
services of the expert market men on 
the Board. 

The Department of Lebor has found 
that the average family expenditure 
for food was 16 per cent more in Sep- 
tember, 1918, than in September, 1917. 
The highest increase was in Baltimore, 
reaching more than 23 per cent, and 
the lowest in Salt Lake City. 

The The task of raising 
War Work Gift the united fund for 
the seven war work 
organizations was completed on No- 
vember 25, when somewhat more than 
203 million dollars had been collected. 
This is said to be the largest outright 
gift in the history of the world, and is 
also regarded as an impressive exam- 
ple of codperation by religious sects of 
widely varying views. An interesting 
table showing the distribution of the 
sources of the fund has been compiled: 

Excluding “war chest” districts, the 
Eastern Army Department, with $74.600,- 
709 to its credit, raised 110 per cent of its 
quota; the Central Department, with $68,- 
F39, 424, raised 118 per cent; Southeastern, 

.056, or 139 per cent; Southern, 
Er oa na or 182 yer cent ; Northeastern, 

9,081,612, or 1 per cent, and the 
Western, $10,346,300, or 121 per cent. 

Special contributions of particular 
interest: $619,346 from men of the 


army and of the navy; $1,000,000 from 
China, or four times what had been 
asked for; $11,000 from Russia; $369,- 
000 from Japan; $275,000 from Cuba, 
which was 275 per cent. of her allot- 
ment; $114,000 from Mexico; and 
$82,000 from Porto Rico. 








MARSHAL FERDINAND FOCH 


BY MARCEL KNECHT 






“EMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE “ASSOCIATION GENERALE DES ALSACIENS-LORRAINS D’AMERIQUE” 


HE Poilus called Joffre “our 

Joffre” or “the Grandfather”; 

our ablest staff officers, remem- 

bering their unequaled teacher 
a the French War School, often desig- 
sated General Ferdinand Foch by the 
affectionate expression “le pére Foch,” 
which the simple privates, ignoring the 
wang of war colleges, took up imme- 
tiately, giving its full meaning of chief 
d@ the great united French family to 
he word “father.” 

Tho General Foch was born in 
‘arbes, in that historic southwest which 
cave us Henry IV and Marshal Joffre, 
ee Lorrainers are extremely proud to 
iffirm with right that the young Basque, 
wrought up in our beloved city of Metz, 
m the banks of picturesque Moselle 
sang by Ausone and Maurice Barrés, 
tas always remained a Lorrainer, in 
teart, if not by birth. 

He studied at the renowned Jesuit 
Gollege of St. Clement-les-Metz, the re- 
narkable educational records of which 
were already well known in France be- 
fore 1870-71, and are comparable with 
those of similar American institutions, 
ike Fordham University, Holy Cross 
College of Worcester, Boston College 

.tnd Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

An old schoolmate of General Foch, 
M. Loevenbruck, of Verdun, told me 
some months before the actual war how 
young Foch imprest his fellow students 
by his intelligence and his passion for 
‘earning. He also loved violent physical 
sxercizes and did not dislike hard fight- 
ng, boxing and wrestling. He was the 
great favorite of the professors and of 
he boys of St. Clement. 

Metz evokes such noble souvenirs 
‘or a young Frenchman! It had always 
yeen the fortress of France until 1871: 
thadows of great dead certainly in- 
spired the young student. Metz, Toul 
snd Verdun have been sister towns, and 
each name meant sacrifices and heroism. 

Metz and the Moselle had been gen- 
«ous toward their adopted son: has he 
rt displayed the well known tenacity, 


the subtle psychology, the unbreakable 
doggedness, the self-confidence, the 
marvelous patience which enable Lor- 
raine, even annexed Lorraine, to re- 
main the bulwark of French culture, 
somewhat an unexploded shell in the 
breast of Germany! 

General Foch has the patriotism and 
the faith of Joan of Arc, of Drouot, 
and of General Pau; the idealism, crea- 
tive power and wide imagination of 
Claude Lorrain, of Chopin, of Hugo, 
of Barrés. He possesses a magnetism, 


a broadmindedness which appealed to 


every officer and soldier, to every civil- 
ian of any country, who approached 
him. He is a magnificent type, not only 
of military leadership, but of humanity 
itself. His gray eyes have the energy 
of pure steel, and his eagle’s nose ahd 
acute chin give to his ascetic face a sin- 
gularly vigorous profile. 

Tho having physically suffered in 
silence for many years, General Foch 
is sustained, as active and as strong 
as a cadet of St. Cyr, by his nerves, the 
high quality and efficiency of which are 
the secret of French genius. 

General Foch ever has the rare abil- 
ity of controlling his nerves, disciplined 
helpers of his brain. 

When, in Nancy, about August, 1912, 
we heard that “Foch” had been chosen 
by the French Government to com- 
mand the best troops of France, the 
20th Army Corps, pride of our capital, 
everybody, our famous. university, 
daughter of the University of French 
Strasbourg, our Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, our splendid Iron Divi- 
sion of Nancy, Steel Division of Toul, 
Blue Cavalry Division of Lunéville, 
went wild with enthusiasm. As the 20th 
Corps always was the crack unit, the 
different War Ministers never ceased 
appointing the best military leaders at 
its head. 

Marshal Canrobert, Generals Lang- 
lois, Michal, Pau, Bailloud, among oth- 
ers, have contributed to make the 20th 
Corps a fighting unit of a quality even 
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(he fortress of Nancy, headquarters of General Foch during the early days of the war 
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unsurpassed by the Prussian Guard. 
General H. Langlois, former comman- 
der of the 20th Corps, Senator of 
Nancy, member of the French Academy, 
for whom all Lorrainers had venera- 
tion and whose military leaders in the 
Temps were read all over the world, 
had appreciated Major Foch when he 
was himself Director of the War School. 

General Langlois died just before the 
war, and his widow, a noble type of 
Frenchwoman, who died some months 
ago, had told me in 1916 these words 
I never forgot: “My husband admired 
F. Foch more than any other French 
commander and loved him as a son.” 

Foch was the spiritual son of Lang- 
lois, whose genial conceptions had been 
adapted by him to a war constantly 
modifying its conditions. 

General Foch was one of our rare 
military leaders who realized that strat- 
egy and heroism must be permanently 
backed up by diplomatic action, unity 
of command, economic adjustments, 
and public opinion. General Foch has 
always been faithful to these principles 
inspired by his prodigious common 
sense and his quick imagination, sub- 
duing each other. 

Before 1913, Foch, who had known 
Monsieur André Tardieu, the actual 
Secretary of Franco-American War 
Affairs, when professor of foreign poli- 
tics at the War School, was an admirer 
of Tardieu’s foreign daily leaders of 
the Temps and followed with keen in- 
terest the campaign of Tardieu for 
eventual Franco-British military co- 
operation. 

Generals Langlois and de Castelnau 
had, between 1908 and 1913, visited the 
camp of Aldershot and followed the 
maneuvers of the British regular army 
and of the Territorial forces constituted 
by Minister Haldane. Foch, always curi- 
ous and modern, immediately accepted 
the invitation of the British authorities 
to inspect their good but small army. 
In London, and in the military circles, 
General Foch at once produced a con- 
siderable impression, and soon enter- 
tained the most cordial relations with 
his British comrades, attracted by his 
magnetism. 

In the spring of 1914, on the Place 
Stanislas, dear to every Nancy citizen, 
we saw one morning three British gen- 
erals. These three generals were Gen- 
eral French, now Viscount French, Gen- 
eral Grierson, who died at the begin- 
ning of the war, and General Wilson, 
who is the actual chief of staff of Mar- 
shal Haig, after having been the Brit- 
ish representative at the Interallie 
War Council. is 

General Foch, who had shown his 
visitors his 20th Corps in better shape 
than ever, and his artillery training 
camps, could more easily, in October, 
1914, when promoted commander in 
chief of the armies of the northeast, be 
the authorized intermediary between 
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“Marshal Foch—hero of the Marne, ewecutive brain of the battle of Ypres, and savior of Nancy and of Lorraine” 


the French and the British high com- 
mand. 

General Foch’s British friends re- 
mained faithful to their guest and com- 
rade of peace times, and it is no won- 
der t&Kat, during the last four years, 
Great Britain has cherished the per- 
sonality of Foch and has instantly ac- 
cepted his supreme leadership. 

General Foch commanded the 20th 
Corps only one year, but still developed 
its morale and its material. He ob- 
tained for his corps new batteries of 
120 mm and 155, completing his 75 mm 
batteries. 

He wished to know individually every 
officer and to give to each colonel a 
stronger sense of responsibility and of 
initiative. 

The 20th Corps was already a per- 
petual fire of patriotism and repre- 
wented an unusual fighting force: it 
became, under Foch, an intelligent war 
machine, as sensitive as a delicate clock 
and as accurate as an instrument of 
‘precision. 

Nancy has always been, thruout his- 
tory, the center of important events, of 
far-reaching consequences. 

The victorious first battle of Nancy 
checked autocratic Charles of Bur- 
gundy and saved France. In 1892, the 
French President, Sadi Carnot, and 
Constantine, special envoy of Russia, 
celebrated in Nancy the Franco-Russian 
alliance, only signed to counteract Ger- 
man militarism, always increasing. 

On that same occasion the Bohemian 
‘Sokols of Prague were cheered by the 
popular crowds of Lorraine and of 
Nancy. 

In 1909, during the Nancy Interna- 
‘tional Exhibition, for the first time in 
‘the history of Lorraine, Nancy, Lune- 
~ville, Toul frantically cheered the Lon- 
‘don County Council and the British 


Parliamentary delegation, laying a 
wreath of flowers on the statue of Joan 
of Arc. The review of the 20th Corps 
by General Sir Alfred Turner was the 
first adhesion of Lorraine, formerly re- 
sentful of Joan of Arc’s death, to the 
Entente Cordiale. German propaganda, 
ignored by many of us, had always 
used, especially in Lorraine, this par- 
ticular weapon against the Franco- 
British friendship until 1909. 

In the first months of 1914, several 
important events rendered Foch the 
prominent figure of Nancy, and, exam- 
ined now from a distance, better illus- 
trate the unknown great part played 
by Foch and by Nancy in the history of 
the war. 

The Lorraine Academy, the members 
of which had met General Foch at Ly- 
autey’s castle in 1913, invited Stephane 
Lauzanne, chief editor of Le Matin, to 
address the Nancy population on the 
Franco-Russian military codperation. 

General Foch, who had accepted to 
attend the lecture, was unable to do so. 
At 4 p. m. he had suddenly received 
an urgent message announcing that 
General de Castelnau, chief of the 
French General Staff, had just arrived 
from Paris in order to visit the “Grand 
Couronné” of Nancy and its first en- 
trenchments. 

During the lecture and the next day 
Castelnau and Foch visited Amance, 
Brin, Nomeny, Dombasle, Le Remhet- 
ant, where, notwithstanding the hesita- 
tion of the General Staff, but with the 
unforgettable help of Foreign Minister 
Doumergue, of Lorrainers like Generals 
Pau and de Castelnau, Congressman 
Albert Lebrun, Commandant Driant, 
Louis Marin, Comte de Ludre, R. Me- 
quillet, editor Leon Goulette, trenches 
and concrete platforms for guns of 
120: and 155 were to be organized. 


Foch, better than any other, under- 
stood the absurd conception of abandon- 
ing, in case of a German aggression, 
the rich and patriotic city of Nancy, 
the most important center of eastern 
France. 

Tho the first works of the “Grand 
Couronné” only began in March, 1914, 
and were to be finished in autumn, 
1915, a third of the complete plan, 
nearly executed, enabled France, in Au- 
gust, 1914, to stop partly the German 
invasion, to save Nancy and to help 
Joffre win the victory of the Marne by 
protecting his right. 

After the meeting a banquet was of- 
fered to Lauzanne, and its president 
was General Foch, who, introducing the 
speaker, delivered a remarkable address 
on Russia’s astounding opportunities 
and on the necessity of codperating 
more intimately with that great East- 
ern nation. Foch was enthusiastically 
applauded by many generals, colonels, 
by the Alsatian patriot and writer, Dr. 
Biicher, who had specially come from 
Strasbourg to listen to the two speak- 
ers. General Foch astonishéd his au- 
dience when explaining his broad con- 
ceptions of foreign politics and of gen- 
eral economic problems; every one un- 
derstood why Nancy could well be proud 
of having such a leader. 

Some months later, even before any 
declaration of war, French Lorraine 
was invaded everywhere by Prussian 
and Bavarian troops from Metz and 
Dieuze. 

That meant the departure of the regi- 
ments of the Iron and Steel Divisions, 
leaving for the front, singing the “Mar- 
seillaise,” the “Marche Lorraine,” and 
going religiously to the great sacrifice. 

At the headquarters of General Foch, 
still remaining at the Governor’s Pal- 
ace, during [Continued on page 838 
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Some of England’s youth whose remarkable prowess and courage pulled her up from the third to the first place in aviation 


BRITANNIA RULES THE AIR 


Mr. Driggs, who is him- 
self an aviator and an 
authority on aerial warfare, is writ- 
ing regularly for The Independent on 
aviation in England and at the front 


FTER four years of war Eng- 
land suffers most particularly 
in the natural decimation of 
that gallant schoolboy youth 

which gaily volunteered as pioneers in 
the new science of war aviation. Almost 
self-taught, mounted upon crude ma- 
chines that flew but did not maneuver, 
imperfectly armed and permitted to go 
aloft on dangerous quests with solely 
their wits to guide them, -those brave 
boys, could they now return, would be 
amazed to find the high military stand- 
ard which aviation in England has at- 
tained. 

England in those early days of avia- 
tion was not in truth far behind other 
belligerent nations in matters of equip- 
ment and training. Then the science 
itself was new. Pioneers in every na- 
tion were compelled to blaze the trail. 
Thru their experience only has avia- 
tion been so wonderfully developed. 

Germany, concededly, led the world 
in aeroplane motors if not in aeroplane 
design. France, with intrepid ideas of 
her own, had conquered the air in ways 
of her own, and thru the individual hero- 
ism of her early airmen had established 
records beyond the reach of the less im- 
aginative Hun. England stood third at 
the beginning of the war. With a hand- 
ful of hopeful amateurs who vainly 
urged official recognition of the impor- 
tance of aircraft in warfare, British 
aviation then occupied a position but 
one grade higher than existed in the 
United States, where man first flew. 

England stood third! 

In the States it is our impression 
that Great Bricain still occupies third 
position in the air. The Huns have 
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flooded vur press with exciting stories 
of the prowess of their von Richtho- 
fens, their Immelmanns and Boelkes. 
We Americans love a hero. Whether it 
be a racehorse, a prizefighter, a base- 
ball star or a movie actor, the personal 
characteristics of the hero become in- 
timately known to the public and his 
portrait adorns every household in the 
land. Which is perhaps an excellent 
fashion and one which tends to awaken 
emulation and rivalry in others. 
Hence, when Guynemer of France 
shot down four enemy aeroplanes on 
May 25, 1917, at that time a world 
record, all America studied his youth- 
ful features with interest and affection. 
When von Richthofen was killed in 
combat within the British lines on 
April 19, 1918, every newspaper in our 
land published the photograph of the 
great air fighter who had conquered 
eighty enemy aeroplanes in combat. 
But where were the British airmen, 
and what were they doing all this time? 
When Bishop returned home to Can- 
ada on leave in the fall of 1917 a re- 
porter at the wharf learned that he 
had shot down forty-six Huns while in 
the British Air Service. And the Brit- 
ish had never mentioned it! Most ex- 
traordinary national modesty, this! 
Wonder if the British have any other 
stout fellows like Bishop in aviation! 
A study of the official awards of mili- 
tary decorations for exceptional valor 
in air revealed the fact that a hundred 
or more British pilots had been vic- 
torious over their handful of Huns and 
in the vivid parlance of the day had 
become “Aces.” Collecting these names 
and scores, I published the list in con- 
junction with the lists of French and 
German “Aces,” and undeniably Brit- 
ain stood third. Knowing the reluctance 


of the Englishman to 
speak of his talents and 
conscious of the British scorn of ad- 
vertising, I took pains to express my 
belief that the true British “score” was 
undoubtedly in excess of the figures 
published. But even in my own mind 
Great Britain stood third. 

Now on the spot amid the fighting 
squadrons of the British aviators I am 
making an amazing discovery. Ray- 
mond Collishaw, a Canadian, whose 
name has probably never been men- 
tioned in America, has brought down 
more aeroplanes in combat than von 
Richthofen claimed. An _ Irishman 
named Edward Mannock has a total of 
seventy-one enemy aeroplanes’ shot 
down, and tho he is one of the best 
loved officers in the British service, his 
name and marvelous exploits have 
never penetrated the veil of official 
modesty. 

Colonel William A. Bishop, having 
amassed seventy-two victories, the last 
five of which he added to his score 
the morning after he had received or- 
ders to return to London, reluctantly 
came home to find he had been given 
charge of organizing the all-Canadian 
flying units. His office is a rendezvous 
for all airmen home on leave, where 
they smoke his cigarets and call him 
“Bill” and relate to him the latest do- 
ings of his fellows at the front. 

At one of these gatherings was illus- 
trated the eternal joyousness of the 
spirit of aviation. In an automobile ac- 
cident at the front two pilots of a 
fighting squadron were killed in the 
smash. The “Ace” who was telling the 
story had sat beside the chauffeur and 
held on his lap a fellow pilot who was 
then flying.at the front with a wooden 
leg. 

“T came to in the hospital,” continued 
the narrator, “and there beside me lay 
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old Scotty, cursing mad because he had 
broken his old wooden leg. Otherwise 
he didn’t have a scratch.” 

And the group howled with laughter 
at old Scotty’s plight without a thought 
of the two lost friends who had in the 
same accident “gone West.” 

James B. McCudden, an Englishman, 
and like Bishop the holder of a Victoria 
Cross, was killed by a forced landing 
amid trees last July. He had destroyed 
57 aeroplanes and one drachen of the 
enemy. 

McLaren and McElroy, both Cana- 
dians, are accredited with 48 and 46, 
respectively. Robert A. Little, a New 
Zealander, comes between them with a 
score of 47. Albert Ball, another Eng- 
lishman and V. C. man, shot down 43 
enemy aircraft before he was killed in 
combat on May 9, 1918. 

Henry W. Wollett and Philip F. Ful- 
lard, both of England, have also 43 
each. “Taffy” Jones, a merry little 
Welshman who stutters in his speech 
but has eyes that pick up a Hun ma- 
chine several miles beyond the vision 
of any other pilot in his aerodrome, 
follows.with the present score of 40. 
Captain A. W. B. Proctor of Canada 
and Major Roderic B. Dallas of New 
Zealand each have 39 Hun machines to 
their credit. 

Captain W. G. Claxton, a Canadian, 
has 37. Captain F. R. McCall, also a 
‘Canadian and from the same squadron, 
has 34, which is the same number cred- 
ited to Major Frank G. Quigley, an 
Englishman. Major Albert D. Carter 
and Captain Andrew E. McKeever, 
both Canadians, have 31 victories 
apiece. 

Captain Cedric E. Howell and Cap- 
tain M. B. Frew won 30 victories each 
while in the same squadron fighting in 
Italy. Major Andrews and Captain 
James Slater are also accredited with 
30 machines each. 

Nineteen other British pilots have 
accounted for upwards of 20 each. And 
some forty younger members of the 
Royal Air Force, whose names I have, 
are well over 10 victories each and are 
rapidly accumulating more. 

Elliott Springs of South Carolina, 
who was elected by Bishop with two 
other Americans to form members of 
his new squadron last spring, now has 
a squadron of his own and on August 
ist last had destroyed his fifteenth Hun. 
Reed Landis, son of Judge Landis of 
Chicago, has also shot down 15 German 
aeroplanes since his enlistment with the 
British. Several other Americans with 
lesser scores are doing equally brilliant 
work with the R. A. F. 

It is needless to compare the total 
scores of the British airmen as a whole 
with the victories claimed by the Huns. 
Suffice it to say that up to October 1, 
1918, the twenty leading British scores 
as above listed exceed by over 100 the 
total claimed by the twenty best air 
fighters of Hunland. More significant 
still, only five of these twenty Huns 
remain while over one-half of the Brit- 
ish star twenty still survive. And the 
French and Italian airmen are still to 
be counted. 





This revelation of British proficiency 
in the air is in truth startling. It has 
not been given to the world for reasons 
that to an Englishman seem ample but 
to an American seem self-depreciating. 
The authorities most justly maintain 
that. Corporal Tom Snooks in the 
trenches is doing his whole duty as de- 
votedly as is the most brilliant fighting 
“Ace,” 

Even in the air service the bomb- 
ing pilot and the spotter of artil- 
lery fire expose themselves to the same 
dangers that surround the fighting 
pilot, but they are deprived of the op- 
portunities of shooting down number- 
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William Avery Bishop, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, lieutenant-colonel in the British army, 
who downed seventy-two enemy planes, and 
has received the Victoria Cross and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, first class. 
His active fighting days ended when he 
was appointed to the British Air Board 





less enemy aeroplanes because that is 
not their function. It is therefore un- 
just to throw the limelight of publicity 
upon the fighting pilot while no per- 
sonal mention is made of his equally 
heroic brother. 

All of which is quite true. But hu- 
man desires cannot be regulated by of- 
ficial dampers. In the face of enemy 
propaganda which advertises so exten- 
sively the prowess of the Hun pilot and 
the danger of antagonizing him, it is a 
distinct pleasure to know that the Brit- 
ish pilots have antagonized him and 
overthrown him. 

A more important lesson which these 
facts may teach is the conclusion in 
America that the English school of air 
training must of necessity be ex- 
traordinarily good and worthy of im- 
itation if the young graduates there- 
from can pull England from Third 
Place to First Place in the Air. Re- 
membering always that the cream of 
England’s schoolboys has suffered by 
these four years of war, and that 
America’s eager youth are deserving of 
the very best training that it is possi- 
ble to secure, what more conclusive evi- 
dence can be produced in recommenda- 
tion of British air training than the 
success it has attained? 

The lure of aviation attracts the 
chivalrous and pride of our youth. This 
has been true with all the nations at 
war. 

Almost a common denominator of 
human characteristics runs thru the 
great fighting aces that I have known, 
be they British, French or American. 
And from the testimony of some of our 
pilots who have become acquainted with 
several of the Hun airmen of note, ad- 
mirable qualities have not been found 
wanting even in them. 

Fearlessness, gaiety, cleverness, cour- 
teousness, thoughtfulness and a debo- 
nair and polished wit is found in each 
of them. Modesty of the truest sort 
crowns the virtues of these gallant 
boys. ‘Never: did the yellow streak ap- 
pear. 

And this is the class in England that 
leaped forward first from the class- 
rooms of their aristocratic schools to 
enlist in aviation. Their sacrifice taught 
their nation a terrible lesson. From 
that moment began the unswerving 
plan to give this youth its due in both 
machines and training. That plan has 
now resulted in the finest schooling for 
air pilots to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

It will be noticed that Canada claims 
a very large proportion of the leading 
Aces of Great Britain. Ten of the twen- 
ty hail from Canada. In the entire air 
force of Great Britain some 60 per cent 
are said to be Canadians. 

This local superiority might be ex- 
plained by the fact that they breathe 
the same air as Americans, or more 
logically from the fact that aviation 
was almost unknown in Canada at the 
beginning of the war and that these 
enlistments filled the places of English 
boys who had first chosen aviation. The 
Royal Air Force is, moreover, ten times 
its 1915 strength. 
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usually employed 
in restoring facial 





what 
Thomas Jefferson 
meant when he 
called war “the 
greatest scourge 
of mankind” came 
to me when I vis- 
ited four of Eng- 
land’s greatest 
hospitals for the 
wounded. These 
hospitals were 
Sidcup, where liv- 
ing tissue is graft- 
ed on men’s faces 
to make new 
noses, ears and 
mouths; Wands- 








mutilations. Sup- 
pose a man has 
had his face so 
crushed that he 
has only a hole 
where his nose 
ought to be. The 
problem is to cre- 
ate a new living 
nose. The doctors. 
will first. procure 
an old picture to 
learn how the pa- 
tient used to look. 
This will be the 
guide toward 
which all at- 
tempts at restora- 
tion will be made. 
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facial masks are 
designed to cover eyeless sockets and 
shot-away cheeks and jaws; Roehamp- 
ton, where new arms and legs are man- 
ufactured; and St. Dunstan’s, where the 
blind are cared for and taught that 
even the most terribly handicapped life 
is worth living. These hospitals show 
England at her best and each marks a 
marvelous advance in the science and 
art of healing. 

Sidcup Hospital lies in the open 
country a few minutes’ run by train 
beyond the suburbs of London. It was 
originally an old medieval brick manor 
house situated in a park filled with 
those ancient gnarled oak trees so fa- 
miliar in Victorian etchings. It has 
now been given permanently as a hos- 
pital for those poor fellows whose faces 
have been mutilated beyond recognition 
by the exponents of “Kultur.” Here 
they are taken in hand and truly mar- 
velous results have been obtained. The 
face is the mirror of the mind, the 
medium thru which the soul finds ex- 
pression, but the Germans have trans- 
formed the most attractive features 
into something diabolical. An eye, may- 
be, is missing and in its place is seen 
a hideous socket with a bloodshot rim. 
Mobile lips on which smiles were wont 
to play are now all askew. The mouth 





“At St. Dunstan’s the blind are taught crafts so that they need not be dependent” 


may be nothing but a formless cavity 
without a tooth, or more frightful yet, 
a jagged slit stretching from chin to 
forehead. Such facial wounds are the 
most horrible outcome of modern war- 
fare. They are repulsive to every one 
who sees them, and to those who have 
to bear such disfigurements they must 
be appalling. 

When Dr. Carrel made his famous 
discovery that cells taken from the 
human body are capable under certain 
conditions of reproducing themselves 
indefinitely, he perhaps did not fully 
realize the practical application of his 
discovery. It remained for a group of 
young surgeons in London to apply his 
principles to the human wreckage of 
the war and thus save from suicide 
thousands of men who would have pre- 
ferred death to returning as objects of 
loathing to their families and friends. 

The surgeon in chief of the hospital 
showed us about. But with the usual 
British modesty, he made me promise 
I would not mention his name in con- 
nection with anything I might write 
about his institution. He first took us 
into the room in which were hung on 
the four walls plaster casts of men’s 
faces, before and after treatment. He 
explained to us the surgical process 


The patient wil) 
then be put un- 
der ether and a piece of his rib or 
shin bone will be taken and inserted in 
a slit in his forehead, which will then 
be sewn up. After the skin has grown 
over the bone and the bone has at- 
tached itself to the ligaments, another 
operation is performed by which the- 
bone is turned over on its lower axis 
and brought down to serve as the basis. 
of the nose. Slits are cut into the skin 
on the cheeks on either side of the nose 
and on the upper lip. The flaps of skin 
thus released are brought over the- 
nose and grafted on the gristle. After 
this is healed the flesh is massaged and 
trimmed until finally the man has a 
Greek or Roman nose perhaps better 
than his original organ. 

We next made a tour of inspection of 
the wards, where we saw the men in. 
all the various stages of treatment. The- 
faces of some were almost too revolting 
to look at. Others were just on the 
point of being sent home cured, with 
faces almost as good as new. We talked 
to many of the men and tho they said 
the treatment seemed unending and: 
was very painful, yet they were all 
most happy with the results. I was told 
that surgeons from all the Allied na- 
tions have made pilgrimages to this 
hospital to learn the newest methods 
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A general view of Wandsworth Hospital, once a famous schoolhouse, 





where now artificial cheeks and jaws are modeled 
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Samples of the marvelous- work of creating new faces being accomplished by British surgeons in the Sidcup Hosnite 


of grafting live flesh on old founda- 
tions, and no doubt England’s great 
pioneer work in this branch of surgery 
will soon be available for use thruout 
the world. 

After tea with the staff at the old 
manor house, a “Waac,” who turned 
out to be the wife of the hospital’s chief 
anesthetician, drove us to the train in 
a high-powered car. When we landed at 
the Charing Cross station in London 
half an hour later, a hospital train was 
just pulling in, bringing the English 
wounded direct from the Flanders 
front, where the great German drive 
was still at its fiercest. There must have 
been fifty khaki colored Red Cross au- 
tomobiles drawn up under the great 
dome of the station waiting for the 
boys who had been trying to stem the 
German tide. A cordon of policemen 
was holding the crowd back. The drive- 
way from the entrance of the station 
to the main street was flanked by two 
lines of spectators waiting to see the 
wounded carried out. It was about six 
in the evening and the crowd was com- 
posed mostly of shopgirls and widows 
in mourning on their way home after 
the day’s work. Two slatternly women 
wearing men’s straw hats were walk- 
ing up and down selling crocuses to 
the throng, and almost every one bought 
some. I noticed a couple of bright eyed 
little wizened old ladies, each with a 
handful of cigarets, and a neighbor told 
me these same women met all the in- 
coming trains of wounded, for the thing 
a wounded soldier loves next to a word 
from home is a cigaret. 

In a few minutes the stretcher bear- 
ers had filled the first ambulance and 
it started down the lane of drab women. 
First a murmur and then a sigh rose 
from the spectators. As the car passed 
along the crowd rushed out and threw 
crocuses and cigarets in behind. 

Each ambulance had four cots in it, 
in each of which lay a wounded soldier, 
while in the aisle between the cots 
crouched a trained nurse. The eyes of 
most of the crowd glistened and many 
were weeping, and I could hear such 
murmurs as “Poor boys,” “The brave 
fellows,” etc., as they passed along. But 
if the bystanders were deeply moved, 
not so the boys. Most of them waved 
their hands or smiled as the flowers 
rained upon them, tho I noticed two 
or three whose white lips quavered tho 
their eyes still faintly smiled their 
gratitude for being home in Blighty 
again. The crowd stayed until every 
one of the fifty ambulances had passed, 
each one pelted with flowers. Then it 
quietly dispersed and the smoky sta- 


tion went on again about its normal 
business. 

The second hospital we visited was 
the General Hospital at Wandsworth, 
where the new art of plastic surgery is 
practised. Most of the patients were 
officers. The genial colonel in charge 
took us about. Before the war the hos- 
pital was a famous old schoolhouse, but 
it now has been converted into one of 
England’s greatest medical institutions. 
The colonel told me that when the war 
began he called a large number of the 
leading English painters and scuiptors 
and said to them in effect: “Now, you 
painters, quit painting Lady Guine- 
veres and peaceful vine-clad, thatched 
cottages, and you sculptors, stop fash- 
ioning marble busts of Venus and 
Apollo; but all of you, while the war 
lasts, devote your talents to remodel- 
ing your fellow countrymen.” So when 
a wounded soldier was received at the 
hospital with an eye or part of a cheek 
gone, the sculptor would 
take a plaster cast of the 
mutilated side of the face 
and then with the aid of 
a pre-war photograph 
and casts and measure- 
ments of the uninjured 
side, would fashion a new 
model to fit the hollow, 
and when his job was done 
the painter would come 
and paint the flesh tints 
upon it. I have seen men 
with artificial jaws that 
ten feet away could not 
be distinguished from real 
jaws. I have seen a sol- 
dier with an artificial eye 
and cheek that he could 
put on when walking down 
the street and take out 
when he got home. No one would recog- 
nize it as false unless his attention 
was called to it- 

Francis Derwent Wood was the artist 
who has been chiefly responsible for 
making these plaster casts. Before the 
war he was a painter of the Royal 
Academy, where he had had many pic- 
tures on exhibition. In 1915 he enlisted 
as a private in the British army, but 
was detailed to this hospital, where he 
speedily received recognition and was 
eventually put in a splint department 
where he developed the art of plastic 
surgery to its present point of perfec- 
tion. We visited his office, which was a 
molder’s workshop, studio and consult- 
ing room in one. On the walls were to 
be seen a strange collection of facial 
masks and records in plaster and pho- 
tography. I herewith reproduce some of 





“High jinks in Ward 
BE,” from a magazine 
edited by the wounded 


the pictures which he gave me. I notice: 
artificial ears as flexible looking an 
pink as tho they were made of flies 
and blood, noses in part or in their 
entirety with the cheeks added, anc 
eyes that looked up over the fake spec- 
tacles as naturally as tho they wer 
real organs of sight. 

The process of making the artificia 
masks is roughly as follows: Firs 
the face is smeared with oil and vas. 
eline and the wound cavity is filled m 
with .dressing and cotton wool. Thi 
preparation is then covered over wit! 
gold beater’s skin and the nostrils fillec 
with cotton wool, in order that the pla» 
ter will not stick to the face. The pla» 
tic surgeon is now ready to begin hw» 
work. His one desire is to restore thr 
features and make them natural. He 
first puts the plaster on the face. After | 
the mold has dried it is removed anc 
placed on one side to be thoroly hard. 
ened before the next step, with Frenel 
chalk on its inner surface 
Then Captain Wood re 
constructs the destroyet 
features from the mode 
taken from the negative 
of this cast. Everything 
depends finally on the ef- 
ficiency of the various ar. 
rangements to the com. 
fort of the patient. Afte’ 
the mask is completed : 
thin covering of crean 
colored spirit-enamel is 
put on as the best basis 
for the painting. The eye 
brows are now paintec 
with a brush, but the eye 
lashes are made with : 
thin metallic foil and cu: 
fine with scissors. The 
restoration of such face 
had been made a matter of specia 
study for three years in England, anc 
is a triumph of surgery in skilful ant 
experienced hands. So fine indeed 1 
the work that the most frightful face 
can be made to look natural excep. 
when one is very close to them. 

I was agreeably pleased to see nov 
cheerful, comfortable and homelike th 
ward rooms were for the convalescem 
officers. While I do not especially ao. 
mire the English nurse’s costume witz 
its enormous starched white muslin 
headdress, everything else seemed more 
attractive than anything I saw subse 
quently in the French or American hov- 
pitals. I was especially imprest witr 
the red curtains at the windows and the 
red blankets on the beds in all the 
ward rooms and the skyblue convales- 
cent uniforms [Continued on page 334 








WHAT THE WAR MEANT TO THE U-BOAT 


UT in the harbor a thirty-vessel 

convoy was nosing up to its an- 

chors. The hiss of steam, rattle 

of the winches, carried across 
the water and up the hill to where, from 
his office windows, the Base Admiral 
watched the departure. His gaze cen- 
tered on one ship, a fine steamer which, 
with her cargo of twelve thousand tons 
of meat, was worth fully three million 
dollars. Her potential values, however, 
far exceeded that figure, for the meat 
stood for human flesh; the flesh of 
women and children in France and Eng- 
land; for the thews and sinews of mil- 
lions of soldiers who must be well fed 
if the world was to escape the German 
yoke. 

The ship was commanded by a 
Scotch skipper, an admirable -charac- 
ter, upright, courageous, self-reliant, 
the finest of seamen but, unfortunate- 
ly, hard in the mouth. Before the 
convoy system was established he had 
voyaged a score of times thru the sub- 
marine zone, winning his way to safety 
by seamanship and daring. A torpedo 
had once shaved his bows. Another had 
almost clipt off his stern. He had 
fought half a dozen artillery battles 
and gotten away with it. All of which 
had raised his opinion of himself and 
his ship fairly close to Omnipotence. 
He hated the naval! discipline of con- 
voys as much as their slow speed and 
had bolted them twice. The fact was in 
the Base Admiral’s mind when he 
turned to his chief of staff. 

“McGregor, down there, has bolted 
twice. I have advised his owners to re- 
place him, but they won’t. Sooner or 
later if he isn’t stopped, the U-boats 
will get him. Radio N—— to watch 
him closely.” 

The order was duly noted by the 
senior commander of the destroyer 
group that escorted the convoy to sea, 
and when his chief executive reported 
a few hours later that McGregor was 
edging out of his column, the destroyer 
went after him like a dog in chase of 
a bolting sheep. 

“Who do you think you are, anyway?” 
The senior commander “bawled him 
out” thru a megaphone. “The Lord 
High Admiral, heigh? Try that again 
and I’ll put an officer on your bridge 
and recommend that your papers be 
canceled.” 

“That ought to hold him,” he re- 
marked to his chief executive as Mc- 
_ Gregor came back to his line. “But I'll 

bet you the old chap is raving. His 
crew will need to step lively during 
the next few hours,” 

And raving the McGregor surely 
was. If printed here his remarks, as 
afterward reported by his crew, would 
burn a hole in the page. He, a master 
of twenty years standing, to be ordered 
about by a damned Yank! He, that hud 
outfought, outwitted, outrun more 
U-boats than the entire American flo- 
tilla had seen in the course of its op- 
erations! He, with a sixteen knot ship 
to be held down to an eight knot crawl! 
Put an officer on his bridge, would they! 
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BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


Mr. Whitaker, who cruised with our 
destroyer flotilla in the submarine zone, 
points out in the following article the 
great disadvantages under which a 
U-boat fights. In previous articles in 
The Independent Mr. Whitaker has dis- 
cussed other phases of the war at sea, 
and fighting on land and in the air 





WELL IN HAND! 
This cartoon, which appeared in the “Pass- 
ing Show” of London, is a tribute to Ad- 
miral Beatty, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty, for his success in handling the 
submarine situation and the triumph of 
the British navy in the underseas war 


Cancel his papers, hey? And so forth 
with profuse marginal notes and pro- 
fane trimmings. 

If a plausible excuse in the shape of 
a fog that fell like a thick gray blanket 
over the convoy had not been furnished, 
these fulminations, no doubt, would 
presently have subsided. He would 
hardly have dared violate such specific 
orders. But when the fog lifted toward 
evening the convoy was scattered over 
the seas to the horizon and came scut- 
tering back like frightened chickens in 
response to the destroyers’ radio cluck- 
ings—all but McGregor, who was out 
of sight. Next news of him came in an 
agonized call from a point just over 
the horizon. 

“I’m torpedoed! Sinking! Submarine 
shelling boats! Come at once!” 

Too late! On the wide and lonely 
ocean that had just engulfed that fine 
ship with her sorely needed food, the 
potential flesh of thousands, they found 
two shell-torn boats full of wounded 
and dying men. 

In the crestfallen, troubled man who 
sat in their midst it were difficult to 
recognize the old hard mouth who had 
raved on his bridge a few hours before. 
He was repentant, of course, but the 
tears that squeezed out of his hard eyes 
and washed the iron furrows of his face 
could not restore that fine ship with 
her sorely needed cargo, nor heal the 
wounds of his crew. From one point of 
view his conduct was criminal. I have 
heard men call for him.to be hanged. 
Yet it was natural; inspired by the 
same spirit that has kept a thousand 


of his kind voyaging those dangerous 
seas; the same spirit that had brought 
him and many another like him, off best 
in U-boat duels; the same spirit that 
animated that fine old skipper of the 
North Sea, who, with both legs shot 
off.and his vessel sinking, ordered his 
crew to throw him and the code books 
into the sea together. So let us allow 
his repentance and permit the incident, 
unfortunately one of many, to serve to 
illustrate at once the merits and faults 
of the convoy system. ~ 

A certain number of destroyers to 


| a certain number of merchant vessels 


was required for perfect safety; and 
that convoys of thirty vessels with half 
that number of destroyers were prac- 
tically safé was proved at least to my 
satisfaction, during a cruise I made 
when a number of our vessels escorted 
a total of sixty vessels a distance of 
1800 miles in ten days thru waters in- 
fested with submarines. To the right 
and left, ahead and astern, U-boats 
were constantly being reported. Often 
we crost their courses. No doubt they 
had us under observation most of the 
time. But, mark this! we sank the only 
one that had the nerve to attack us and 
sent its crew of four officers and thirty- 
six men back to our base. Another sig- 
nificant fact—while we passed in safety, 
unescorted vessels were being sunk all 
around us. Five were torpedoed, indeed, 
in less than four hours; three of them 
went to the bottom. As a matter of 
fact, the bulk of the U-boat bag was 
taken from unescorted ships. 

If this be true, the question naturally 
arises—why were merchant ships ever 
allowed to go out alone? The answer is 
simple—there were not destroyers 
enough to go around. So the American 
and British naval] authorities were do- 
ing the best they could. By the use of 
small patrols of boats, “blimps” and 
hydroplanes, they managed to keep 
large areas of home waters safe for 
local traffic and tc keep certain: sea 
lanes open thru which fast merchant 
vessels could escape to the high seas 
beyond the danger zone. Once in a 
while the U-boats broke into these pro- 
tected areas, however, tho they found 
it a costly business that usually ended 
in their extermination. 

Another reason why vessels were per- 
mitted to go out alone touches the con- 
voy system’s chief disadvantage—it re- 
duced tonnage, or carrying capacity, 
first by delays waiting for escorts; sec- 
ond by limiting the speed of fast ships. 
This meant that less material could be 
moved under the convoy system than by 
free ships. 

The limitations and advantages of 
convoys being thus understood, let us 
consider those of the U-boats. Instead 
of being as free as the fish, they were 
compelled to operate within quite nar- 
row lines while exposed to many risks 
that do not menace surface craft. Think 
of the uncharted rocks, tips of under- 
seas mountains, that must project up 
intothedeep [Continued on page 346 
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WARTIME 
LEADERS GOING 
BACK TO PRIVATE 

BUSINESS 


With the pressure of war 
needs past many of the 
big men of the country 
who left their own affairs 
to serve the Government 
are planning to return to 
private business. The 
Director of Air Service, 
John D. Ryan (left), 
who is also Assistant Seo- 
retary of War, resigned 
last week. Frank P., 
Walsh (right), joint 
chairmen with William 
H. Taft of the War 
Labor Board, has offered 
his resignation to return 


to hie law practise 


SECRETARY McADOO RESIGNS NINE JOBS 
To recoup his health and personal finances William G. McAdoo resigns as: Secretary of the Treasury, Director General of Railroada, 
Member of Federal Reserve Board, Member of Farm Loan Board, Director of International High Commission, Head of War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, Head of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance Bureau, Member of War Cabinet, Head of the Capital Issues Committee 
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BEFORD THD 
RAMPARTS 
1” VERDUN 

French art- 
“at made this 


wewing of the 
sellamt etand 


“@ughts of an 
memy numerio- 
oy superior. 
de has por- 
reyed unforget- 
soly the mean- 
ag of the “su- 
sreme sacrifice” 


HAIL TO THE 
ALLIES! 


The artists’ tribute to the 
warrior is being exprest by an 
oficial War Salon held at the 
American Art Galleries in 
New York from December 9 
to December 24, at which will 
be ewhibited several hundred 
representative drawings, paint- 
ings, lithographs, etchings and 
pieces of sculpture made in 
honor of the armies that 
fought so gallantly in France. 
On this page we are repro- 
ducing half a dozen of the best 
works commemorating the 
bravery and fortitude of the 
French, British, Belgian, Ital- 
ian and American troops. 
Moral as well as physical 
courage, kindness and protec- 
tiom are among the themes 
these artists have chosen to 
honor those who have died or 
who tho living have given 
the best of their lives 


SOLDIERS : 


THEY HOLD 
WELL 


Another tribute 
to the poilus’ 
fighting courage 
under heavy 
odds. At the left 
is a stretch of 
British battle 
front in Flaw 
ders where the 
marshy ground 
pitted with shell 
holes full of 
water is indeed 
@ picture of hor- 
rible desolatios 


THE BLIND CHAPLAIN AND 
PARALYZED SOLDIER 


AN AMERICAN PROTECTING 


BELGIAN CHILDREN “I SHALL TELL NOTHING” 
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MUSTERING OUT THE CAMPS 


fhe demobilization orders struck Camp Dia, 
New Jersey, among the first; 23,600 soldiers 
there were ordered discharged, leaving only 
four battalions of the 153d Depot Brigade 
besides the permanent camp organization 
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_© Underwood & Underwood 
WHEN IT’S. OVER, OVER THERE 
These men were waiting their orders to go overseas when the news of the signing 
of the armistice changed their plans by bringing orders of discharge instead of 
embarkation. Now they’re all packed up, mascot included, and saying a fond farewell 














Central News 


THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
CAMP COMMANDANT 
AND SECRETARY OF 

WAR 


Whe demobilization at Camp 
Die was honored by a prelim- 
mary review of the troops by 
General Peyton ©. March, 
end Secretary of War Baker. 
General Hugh 8S. Scott, who 
és standing between the other 
two men in this photograph, 
was the former Chief of Staff 





GET YOUR DISCHARGE 
PAPERS 

Bach soldier gets his certifi- 

cate of honorable discharge be- 

fore he is actually mustered out 
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Central News “THE SOLDIERS’ FAREWELL” 
Papers in hand these men are ready to leave camp. But one gathers from the photograph that none is glad to say good-by 






























Courtesy Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


“Grandiose ideas of production ruled every- 
body.” This scene is from a later picture, 
and shows fighting on the “Pyramid Temple” 


was now to be initiated into the 

workings of a great film concern, 

the kind which greets you with its 

offerings on fixed days of. each 
week at your favorite picture theater, 
and causes you to wonder at the na- 
ture of the personalities behind it. 
Much of what I shall describe is not 
typical, but the modes of distribution 
and the relations of stars to the parent 
company have a general application. 

The Montezuma Film Corporation, 
having been founded on the fame of 
its producing directors, capitalized that 
fame by selling stock. This new enter- 
prize had hired me as press agent and 
sent me at my request on a triz to the 
West Coast studios before the opening 
of the New York press campaign. The 
president of the company (hereinafter 
known as Brutus) was about the busi- 
est man alive; as a marshal of financial 
phalanxes and battalions he had no su- 
perior. On returning to New York I 
knew from his expression of counte- 
nance that my Los Angeles flying trip 
had been a strategic error. 
“You got us into a peck of trouble 

by your hasty going away,” remarked 
Brutus. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF A MOTION 
PICTURE 
PRESS AGENT 


Il. THE BIG FILM CORPORATION 


Thia is the second of a series of three arti- 
cles dealing with the inner side of the mo- 
tion picture industry, by the author of “A 
Theatrical Press Agent’s Confession and 
Apology.” The first of these articles was 
published in The Independent of August 24 


Alas! too true. In my hurry of leav- 
ing for the Western Eldorado, and 
eagerness to please the good-natured 
broker, I had completely forgotten about 
the wily boss’ deep-laid scheme of cre- 
ating a demand for our pieces of en- 
grauved paper by warning the pubiic 
away from them. 

“A daily journal,” continued the 
president, “saw your press notice and 
my ad, and started an investigation. 
The publisher called here with what 
purported to be my previous business 
record, including an outrageous allega- 
tion that I had wrecked a life insurance 
company down South, and threatened 
an exposé of Montezuma methods. It 
took the best efforts of my lawyer and 
an unusually fat space-contract to call 
him off. I see,” added the president dis- 
approvingly, “that I must put a pub- 
licity manager over your department to 
guard against such mistakes in future.” 

But nevertheless and despite my ill- 
timed praise, Montezuma stock con- 
tinued to sell like lots in an Oklahoma 
land boom, and we all buckled down to 
making ready for our New York open- 
ing under the supervision of Brutus’s 
publicity manager, the latter being 
known as the Healer from his propen- 
sity for mental science. The president 
had taken a Broadway theater under a 
yearly rental of $85,000. The problem- 

















Oourtesy Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
“Elaborately built structures were fired and 
shipping was blown * to provide a 200 
foot ‘flash’ in a 5000 foot picture” 
in-council was how to start operations. 
Finally the suggestion of Catiline, a 
clever ad writer who had the execu- 
tive’s ear, was adopted. 

“The way to do it,” he urged, “is to 
sell your best movie seats at three dol- 
lars. Fix up the theater like an aris- 
tocratic villa, put in loges and tea 
rooms for the Fifth Avenue set, station 
beautiful girls as ushers, and add phil- 
harmonic concerts led by a great con- 
ductor. Create the atmosphere, my dear 
sir, create the atmosphere. Fifth Ave- 
nue will lead, and the hoi-polloi will 
follow!” 

This advice suited the president ex- 
actly. He had mixt much with the rich 
in his stock operations, and he had vis- 
ions of a picture palace more “exclu- 
sive” than any legitimate theater, with 
himself as the swallow-tailed host wel- 
coming the votaries of fashion and 
chuckling over the vast crowds of the 
trailing populace. Much cash was spent 
in altering the theater, invitations were 
issued to the Four Hundred, and the 
box office was opened to the vulgar. The 
newspapers grasped at the novelty and 
printed our announcements at length. 
We were all very hopeful. 

On the after- 





“How is that?” 

“You gave my 
broker an articie, 
which he had 
printed in the 
Wall Street pa- 
pers, to the effect 
that Montezuma 
Film was a fine 
‘buy’ and we 
heartily recom- 
mended it to in- 
vestors. Didn’t 
you remember I 
had just inserted 
a@ page advertise- 
ment in the dai- 
lies advising the 








noon of the open- 
ing I had a pre- 
sentiment that 
things were not 
right, which 
strengthened to a 
certainty when I 
looked at the full 
racks of non- 
complimentary 
seats and learned 
that the entire 
week’s advance 
sales amounted 
to only $96.75! 
As night drew 
on, none of fash- 








investing public 
NOT to buy our 
stock?” 


were given to the 
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Courtesy Famous Players-Lasky Uorperation 


Restaurants were built inside of studios and cabaret entertainments of enormous cost 
food and drank vintage wines 


“patrons,” who ate real 


ion’s votaries 
loomed up in the 
offing. [Contin- 


ued on page 344° 
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. telligence in lighting 
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A MONTHLY 


LIVING : BETTER HOUSES 


SECTION DEVOTED TO 


he Countrysid 


SENSIBLE AND 
BETTER ROOMS 


EFFICIENT COUNTRYSIDE 


BETTER GARDENS : BETTER ROADS AND 


BETTER TOWNS FOR THOSE WHOSE INTERESTS LIE BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 


F the fifty mil- 
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lion tons of 
coal that must 

be saved in the 
United States, the 
home-fires have as- 
sumed the responsi- 
bility of conserving 
fifteen million tons. 
Efficiency and in- 


our homes is one 
method of conserv- 
fuel, because artifi- 
cial gas is manufac- 
tured from coal and 
oil, and electric cur- 
rent is generated 
also by coal except 
in those instances 
when hydraulic pow- 
er is used. Kerosene 
can not be offered as 
a substitute, because 
more is needed than 
we are producing. It 
is the source of heat 
for our boys in hos- 








the one or two bulbs 
or mantles left are 
of good candle power. 
The _ carbon-fila- 
ment bulb is waste 
ful. The tungsten 
lamp uses about half 
the fuel to supply 
twice the illumina- 
tion, and reduces the 
cost of current by 
one-half. All  con- 
‘ servationists will in- 
stall tungstens at 
¢ once thruout their 
homes, Similarly, the 
incandescent gas 
mantle should _ re- 
place the open flame 
gas burner. Five in- 
candescent mantles 
burned in the place 
of flat-flame burners 
during four hours a 
day will save in a 
year one ton of coal 
and at the same time 








pitals 
over there where the 
price of coal is pro- 
hibitive. 


ci Fe OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE? 


Prepared for The Independent 
by the United States Fuel Administration ond to the came a> 


gas and electricity, 
but we must use 
them conservatively. 

Artificial light mar 
be saved by a longer 
use of daylight; by 
aever leaving lights burning in an 
unoccupied room; by the installation 
of electric bulbs which are of _ the 
correct power for the use they are to 
perform; by the removal. of unnecessary 
lights; by the elimination of the carbon- 
filament electric lamp and its substitution 
by the tungsten; by the elimination of the 
open flame gas burner and its substitution 
by the incandescent mantle; by the eco- 
nomical management of every bulb or bur- 
ner; by shades of the right texture; by 
light-diffusing color-schemes in our rooms, 
and by the gathering together of the fam- 
ily around a few sources of illumination. 

Beyond our windows, day lingers longer 
than we give it entrance into our homes. 
By raising our shades to the very tops of 
the sashes and drawing chairs and tables 
into the windows, at least fifteen minutes 
more of brightness from outside may 
serve us. Windows are sometimes made 
sources of shadow by light-absorbing cur- 
tains of rich and heavy texture. During 
the present period of war necessity. these 
should be removed. 

To have just the right amount of light 
in relation to the space to be illumined 
and the work to be done, is what conser- 
vation asks of us. To tax eur eyesight or 
shroud our homes in gloom would be to 
throw away health and usefulness. 

Conservation asks only that waste shall 
cease. Particularly, it asks that we shall 
turn out lights when we leave a room un- 
eccupied. The use of switches in controlling 


and homes “Jn a dining room where conversation precludes close ocvuputwn general tlluminution 
from the ceiling is preferable and may be constructed on the indirect principle 


electric lights makes thrift easy by ex- 
tinguishing many lamps thru the pressure 
of one button. It has its dangers, also, for 
it may light more lamps than are required. 
To obviate this extravagance, unnecessary 
lights should be turned off at the brackets 
so as not to be controlled by the switch, 
or they may be removed entirely. 

The chain-pull by-pass should be put on 
all gas fixtures and brackets, reducing to 
a minimum the trouble of lighting a burner 
while groping in a dark room. 

For an occupation on which we must 
concentrate our sight after daylight has 
ended, we need a fifty-watt lamp or two 
twenty-five-watt lamps placed on a table, 
or two incandescent gas mantles also ar- 
ranged in a drop-light. In a dining room 
or any apartment where conversation pre- 
cludes close occupation, a general illumina- 
tion from the ceiling is preferable. This 
may be constructed on the indirect princi- 
ple, the lamps shedding their brightness 
on wall and ceiling which diffuse it thru 
the room, or on the semi-indirect principle 
according to which a certain portion of 
the light descends directly from the 
source to the objects below. It is impos- 
sible to suggest arbitrarily the number 
and power of lights needed for general 
illumination, for this is contingent upon 
the size, shape and decorations of the 
apartment, but one efficient light is more 
economical than two or more inefficient 
ones, and frequently it will be found that 
one-third of a cluster can be removed if 


will give us at half 
the cost twice the 
amount of light 
which  flat-flame 
burners give. 

The damaged or 
smoked gas mantle is 
wasteful of gas. It 
becomes a waster in 

similar manner 


gree as the  flat- 
flame burner. To defer the hour when the 
mantle becomes inefficient, it is wise to 
light the inverted mantle from below and 
the upright one from above. 

The selection of globes and shades which 
diffuse the light over the places where it 
is needed, is important and interesting. At 
the present time aesthetic preferences must 
sometimes give way to the dictates of 
economy. Silk shades unless they are very 
pale and lined with highly glazed satin, 
consume the light to a degree not permis- 
sible at this period. Art shades made of 
pieces of stained glass leaded together are 
destined to a period of desuetude in all 
patriotic homes. Paper, parchment and 
linen shades in white, tan, cream, yellow, 
pule green, pale blue or rose pink, lined 
with white glazed paper shed the light 
downward efficiently. Where light is used 
purely for occupational purposes, no shade 
is more useful than the old-fashioned one 
of green or amber porcelain lined with 
white. 

Light-colored walls and woodwork are 
greater economizers of light than would 
be realized without experiments and expe- 
rience. Altho we may not do much repaper- 
ing and painting, we can pack away dark 
table covers, cushions, curtains, and lamp 
shades. We can bring some of our lighter 
furniture, such as wicker, into the apart- 
ment where most light is burned and move 
into occasional rooms some of the heavy 
mahogany, cherry and teakwood. 
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THE GREENHOUSE 


Christmas Poinsettia should be kept in 

Gifts a warm place free from draft. 

Apply a little dried blood 

which may be bought from any seed house. 

Keep the soil moist but never wet. Dried 

blood, heat, sufficient moisture and sunlight 
are needed. 

Jerusalem Cherry. Keep in a cool place 
but not in a draft, otherwise the leaves will 
turn yellow and drop off. 

Ornamental Peppers. Give plenty of 
water but keep the plant cool. 

Cyclamen. Do not place where there is 
much sun and always keep the plant cool. 

Begonia (Gloire de Lorraine). Keep all 
the dead bloom picked off and new bloom 
will appear. Keep the soil moist. Apply a 
small pinch of nitrate of soda each week 
and water freely. 

Bulbs of hyacinth, tulip, daffodil and 
crocus make worth while gifts. If planted 
in December and kept in a cool place for 
six to eight weeks and finally brought to 
the light they will make a fine display of 
bloom early in the spring. 

December is the backward month 
Moses for long stems and perfect bloom. 

Keep all yellow leaves from bush 
and bed. Top dress the surface soil with 
sheep manure and bone meal. If well de 
cayed cow manure from the pastures may 
be secured chop this up fine and mix a 
little fine bone dust and mulch the bushes. 
Stir the surface soil very lightly. Keep the 
red spider in check by spraying with a 
,strong force of clear water on bright days. 
Fumigate by burning tobacco stems mois- 
tened with water and also nicotine paper. 


All bulbs to be forced for Christ- 
mas bloom should be placed where 
they have bottom heat. Narcissi 
planted in flats for cut flowers should be 
watered freely and kept in a warm house. 
Give as much sunlight as possible. Feed 
the plant a weak solution of liquid cow 
manure. Blooms that have opened early 
may be held back by keeping the plant in 
a cool, dark place. Keep the soil moist but 
not wet. Calla lilies may be planted now in 
.one-half decayed cow manure and one-half 
decayed sod chopped up fine, and garden 
doam. All side shoots should be kept cut off. 
Apply water freely. 
-Sweet This is the month when the enemy 
Peas of the sweet pea puts in an ap- 
pearance. If the plants are kept 
yhealthy there will be little danger from 
red spider. All dried plants, killed by in- 
jury or decay, should be removed and 
urned. Use extreme care in fumigating. 
The fumes must be kept cool by moistening 
wthe tobacco stems, otherwise the pea vine 
foliage will become spotted and dry. 
Wash the folia of 
palms with whale oil 
soap and clean water. 
Place the palm of the hand on the under- 
side of the foliage and with the sponge in 
the other hand wash the top of the palm 
leaf. Care should be exercized not to crack 
or injure the foliage. Wash the foliage off 
with clean water the following day. If 
scale insects are lodged where the sponge 
does not remove them use a soft tooth 
brush and whale oil soap. Never use oil 
to make the foliage shine, this practise 
stops up the breathing pores and smothers 
the plant. Ferns should be kept warm and 
moist. If scale appear on the foliage, make 
a thick suds of fish oil soap, place the 
fingers over the surface soil to keep the 
ball of soil in the pot, invert the plant and 
dip the foliage in the suds. This should 
‘be done several times. A soft tooth brush 
-will then easily dislodge the scale. Clean 
the foliage by handling the plant in the 
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Bulbs 


»Palms, Ferns and 
Foliage Plants 


same way, but washing it in clear water. 
The water should have the chill taken off. 

There are no finer foliage plants for 
Christmas decoration than a collection of 
the Dracaena and the Rex Begonias. These 
plants require the sun, clean air free from 
gas and sufficient moisture. The Begonias 
lose their leaves if allowed to chill. 


The latter part of the month, 
Cuttings make cuttings of carnations, 
chrysanthemvums and most of 
the bedding plants. Always use clear sand 
in the propagating bed to prevent disease. 
Water the cuttings freely. Shade for a few 
days. Never jam the cuttings into the sand. 
Do not allow air spaces abcut the base of 
cuttings, pack the sand tightly about them. 
For an early spring bloom sow 
Seedage the seed of stock, candytuft, zen- 
nia, calendala, balsam, calliopsis 
and anterrhinum. Sow the seed in shallow 
flats, cover it with a very light coating of 
sand. Shade the flats until the seed ger- 
minates, then remove the covering. Do not 
keep the soil wet or the greenhouse too 
warm. 
If your greenhouse is near a 
Vegetables base hospital you could do no 
greater service than to raise 
fresh vegetables for the sick soldiers. The 
following list of vegetables may be grown 
in a cool house: Grand Rapid loose leaf let- 
tuce, beets (Crosley’s improved Egyptian), 
earrots (French forcing), radish (French 
breakfast). Intensive culture may be prac- 
tised by sowing the seed of the radish be- 
tween the lettuce plants. If aphides appear 
scatter tobacco stems over the surface and 
under the foliage. Rhubarb and asparagus 
may also be forced in a cool house. 
The following vegetables require a warm 
house: Snap beans, cucumbers and toma- 
toes. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Onions ana If the spring onions and win- 
Spinach (ter spinach have not been 
mulched with straw, this is 
the last call for that work. It is not so 
much the freezing as it is the freezing and 
thawing of the plants that destroys them. 
Lettuce ana There is no better plant to 
Parsley ‘aise in_ the hotbed than 
Grand Rapid lettuce. Ven- 
tilate on bright days. Close down the glass 
so as to get the heat of the afternoon sun 
and then use straw mats to hold the heat 
in. Shutters may also be used after the 
severe weather sets in.- Parsley will stand 
the cold but should not be frozen. 
Where the soil is fit to work, plant 
South the smooth varieties of peas, New 
Zealand spinach, endive, early 
Charlestown Wakefield cabbage. White po- 
tatoes are sometimes planted the last of 
the month and three to six inches of soil 
thrown over the seed. They are dormant 
until early spring and then come up before 
the soil is fit to work. Early Southern crops 
reach the Northern markets five to six 
weeks before the Jersey crops are ready. 
Both the asparagus and rhubarb 
beds should be mulched heavily 
with stable manure. Do not neglect 
this, for it means, if properly done, a big 
crop next year. 
It is not a bad practise to haul 
Manure the manure directly to the fields. 
This saves much time in the 
spring when so many things should be done. 
DD not leave the manure in piles where the 
fertilizer will leach out in spots but scatter 
it evenly on the surface. 
Remove all decayed or decaying 
Storage vegetables or fruit. All bad odors 
should be eliminated. Keep out 
the frost. Let in fresh air during the mild 
weather, Add more soil to the out-of-door 


Mulch 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 
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pits so as to keep the vegetables below the 
frost line. Keep a lamp burning in the 
cellar on severe nights. Keep a pan of water 
near the lamp. In the morning ventilate 
so as to admit fresh air. Sort over vege 
tables, especially potatoes and. fruit. Keep 
mice and rats out by placing tin about the 
edges of the cellar. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


Protect newly planted fruit 
trees from rabbits and mice by 
wrapping the trunk with tar 
paper. If wire is used be sure to make it 
stationary with stakes, otherwise the move- 
ment of the wire caused by the wind will 
girdle the tree. The protection should be 
two feet high. Place this collar a little be 
low the surface soil so that rabbits and 
mice may not burrow under it. All weeds 
and grass should be removed. Clean up the 
orchard. Burn branches and wood. This is 
a good month to gather the eggs of the tent 
caterpillar from the young limbs. 


Black Clean out all hedgerows of wild 
Knot Cherry and plums. Burn. This wil} 
not only destroy the tent caterpil- 
lar but will destroy the much dreaded black 
knot. These wild trees also harbor the Sap 
Jose scale. 
ulch the surface soil heavily 
Grapes with stable manure and scatter 
about the vine a liberal application 
of coarse bone meal. Prune so as to leave 
two to four buds on each cane that is to 
become a leader. There should be about 
five or six leaders to a single vine. Make 
cuttings now and pack in sand. Three bude 
to a cutting. Remove all cuttings not de 
sired and burn. 


It costs from fifteen to twenty 
five cents to spray a tree thirty 
years old. It pays. Buy your 
supply of lime sulfur and arsenate of lead 
now. Sulfaside is a practical spray for ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries 
if applied just before the bloom opens. Two 
ounces of sulfaside and three teaspoonfuls 
of arsenate of lead to three gallons of water 
will check disease and destroy the chewing 
insects. 


Orchard 


Spray 
Material 


If you have not already 
Strawberries mulched your strawberries 

this is the month to do it 
This is the last call. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


All the tender roses should be 
protected by this time. A little soil 
banked about the bush would help 
to protect it. Add a good rose book to your 
collection of garden books. 
Flower The wild flower garden should be 
Beds covered with from_two to eight 
inches of leaves. Hold these in 
place by the use of pine boughs. Mulch all 
shrub beds heavily with stable manure. A 
little coarse bone meal mixt with the 
manure will add greatly to the fertility. 
Keep a heavy blanket of straw over the 
bulb beds. Branches laid on the straw will 
help to hold the snow, which is a very satis- 
factory covering. Do not use stable manure 
around evergreens. 


Garden It is not only your duty but it is 
Friends % practical bit of forethought to 

protect the birds. Place a large 
piece of suet on the limb of a tree or on the 
bark. The suet may be hung in a net or 
held in place by a wire screen. It should 
always be out of the reach of cats. Keep 
the nuthatches, juncos and woodpeckers 
about your garden and orchard. They not 
only destroy the eggs of insects but destroy 
as well the grubs in early spring. A little 
water should be placed each day where 
the birds may come and drink. 
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Prune clean, 


close against the trunk 


LTHO fruits can hardly be consid- 
A ered a staple such as wheat, they are 

just as necessary to the good health 
of the community. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, grapes and other fruits should be 
a part of our everyday diet. The time has 
long since passed when the back yard had 
its wheat patch, but it is different with 
fruit, for any country dweller may have at 
least a few trees. There is a fascination in 
growing one’s own fruit, but unfortunately 
we are compelled to admit that our pro- 
fessional orchardists are the only ones pro- 
ducing fruit on anything like a proper 
basis. The principal factor that contributes 
to the success of the orchardists is mod- 
ern scientific pruning, the constant, con- 
sistent habit of removing superfluous 
growth so that the energies of the plant’s 
resources may be forced into the proper 
channels. 

Nature always pruned during winter, 
the high winds and heavy snows freeing 
the tree of its dead wood. Modern pruning 
does not confine itself to dead wood. Where 
live wood is cut, the earlier it is done the 
better chance it will have of healing be- 
fore the sap starts running. There is only 
one exception to the general practise of 
fall pruning: in some cases tender plants 
will winter kill beyond the point of cut- 
ting. This necessitates going over the plants 
again after the severe weather has passed. 
This is true of tender roses, hydrangeas, 
etc., but.as most of these tender plants are 
protected in some manner over the winter 
their pruning is rather a separate matter. 

Fall or early winter pruning is very 
necessary with some types of trees and 
shrubs. Plants of any kind that have open 
porous wood, such as grapes and maples, 
will bleed to a dangerous degree if cut in 
spring when the sap becomes active. By 





From currants, remove old shoots entirely 


AND HOW TO PRUNE 


BY WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


pruning in fall the cuts will be properly 
healed by the time the sap becomes active. 

Lilacs, forsythias, spires and other flow- 
ering shrubs of this type should not be 
pruned in fall. One can’t make any hard 
and fast rule as to time, as each requires 
individual treatment, but they should be 
pruned immediately after they have fin- 
ished flowering. These plants all produce 
flowers on mature wood and any cutting 
prior to the flowering season is simply re- 
ducing the quantity of bloom. 

One of the finest arts in gardening is 
the proper pruning of fruiting trees and 
shrubs. Each type varies according to its 
habits. Apples, pears and cherries fruit on 
spurs which are found on the mature wood ; 
peaches, plums and apricots produce on 
new wood with some fruiting buds show- 




















A well pruned young tree—a few strong 
branches are better than many weak ones 


ing on the old wood in some cases; cane 
fruits produce on wood formed the previous 
season, and currants and gooseberries fruit 
on buds which form on the old wood but 
especially the younger and more vigorous 
branches. 

Young plants of any kind should be 
pruned vigorously, for at this stage growth 
which forms the nucleus of a healthy fruit 
bearing tree is desired. Altho some pride 
themselves on the fruiting of small trees 
it is far from being a good practise. As- 
suming that a small apple tree has just 
been planted, the main stem or leader 
branch should be cut back at least one- 
third its length, and the lateral branches 
reduced the same proportion. This kind of 
pruning starts the tree into a heavy vigor- 
ous growth and the general principles can 
be applied to all classes of fruit trees. The 
second season the growth can be reduced 
about one-fourth, assuming, of course, that 
the growth has been normal. The third 
season about one-eighth of the current sea- 
son’s growth can be removed, and from 
this time on the pruning can become more 
general. 

When a tree has reached a point where 
its fruiting possibilities are developed it 
will require somewhat different treatment. 
The cutting should consist of the removal 
of superfluous wood and the controlling of 
the shape of the tree. Superfluous wood is 
the thin weak interior branches. 









Removing scaly bark that protects insects 


Cane fruits that produce on new wood 
formed on the previous season’s growth 
must be reduced in proportion to the plant’s 
growth. This applies to raspberries and 
blackberries. The cane should be cut back 
about one-third and all canes that have 
previously fruited should be cut to the 
ground, as after they have once fruited 
they are no longer of any value. Currants 
and gooseberries are best pruned by remov- 
ing each season a few of the older and less 
productive branches. 

When pruning plants of this character 
we have only to consider our desires. If we 
want a plant low and squatty we cut out 
the top, if we would have it tall and pyra- 
midal we cut in from the sides. One can’t 
change the habits of the tree, but one can 
make a runt out of a stately oak if one’s 
taste is bad enough to want it. Trees and 
shrubs will invariably throw their growth 
to the outside, becoming dense and heavy. 
This is the desire of the plant to push its 
growth up to the sunshine and air, and if 
this continues it will cause a quantity of 
long, thin, top heavy branches. Such trees 
are damaged by storms, but if the outside 
growth is occasionally thinned this dan- 
ger will be relieved, for the branches will 
be sturdier in every way. Don’t take a saw 
and determine to do five years’ work in as 
many minutes. Pruning must be done con- 
sistently to attain one’s objects. All 
branches that cross and will eventually rub 
together must be removed clean. If this is 
done when they are small, before they at- 
tain prominence in the structure of the 
tree, they will never be missed, but if left 
until they are large the removal may tem- 
porarily ruin the shape of the plant. 

In all pruning operations special care 
should be exercized that all cuts are abso- 
lutely clean, leav- [Continued on page 387 





Fall is the proper time to prune grapes 
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AMERICAN MADE TOYS 


' 

During the past two years American toy makers have much increased 

$ their output, to keep the children happy with mechanical, electrical, musical, 
military, instructive and pleasing toys for indoors and outdoors. Oid 
favorites and new claimants for Christmas attention crowd the counters. 

i These few illustrations may help you to a patriotic and loyal choice. 








This automatic armored car moves vigor- 
ously, firing its gun and emitting smoke 


Imagination and this reliable steed The eumened “ 
will carry a boy far afield on many may for @ tithe ba 
thrilling and exciting adventures right of way over pas- 

sengers and freight 


Nothing ever will les- 
sen the interest in 
the world’s chief toy 
—the doll 


and 


This automatic fire 
truck comes right 
up to the houseand 
hoists its ladder 


To the patient, mechanical 
mind the possibilities of steel 
construction are absorbing 


Here is a new drum that beats 
a fine roll—with no sticks! 


The camouflaged tank 

climbs rapidly and 

fires surprizingly For the rainy day when dolls and 
“playing house” are full conco- 
lation—a stove completely. equipt 
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PES - ests ot 
t d charm! A real, Three feet long, this accurate model of thc U “8S. S. Scout Cruiser “Chester’”’ goes 
FR yang FF small theater rapidly thru the water, electrically propelled. It has a complete wireless apparatus 
































CLOSETS BUILT TO FIT 


BY WINNIFRED FALES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY H. NORTHEND 
















































The platter 
solved by separate shelves is conveniently 


N advertising a house to let, the most 

tempting bait the wily real estate per- 

son can dangle before feminine eyes 
consists of five magic syllables: “ample 
closet space.” But unfortunately the cov- 
eted closets often prove a hopeless misfit— 
mere holes in the wall—-whose dimensions 
bear no conceivable relation to those of the 
objects they are meant to house, and which 
in consequence are consumers of space, 
energy and patience. 

Probably the ordinary clothes closet is 
the worst offender. with the dish closet a 
close rival. The first-named belongs to one 
of two types: a huge dark cavern with 
rows of iron hooks along the sides, or a re- 
cess just too shallow to permit the installa- 
tion of a pole and hangers, and burrowing 
so far into the partition on either side of 
the door that the removal or replacement 
of garments in the extreme ends is prac- 
tically impossible. 

Such closets are the last word in ineffi- 
ciency; yet they are by no means beyond 
redemption. In the “‘cave” type, a pole can 
be introduced along one side from front 
to back, supported by wooden or iron brack- 
ets projecting from the wall; and in a 
closet of unusual width and depth, as one 
extending beneath a stairway, poles may be 
installed on three sides. Even the single 
pole, however, will more than quadruple 
the original capacity. if 


problem is This plate warmer is built in and Contents should decide the size and Coiling the racuum 


near the dish closet division of the 
stallation of a telescoping steel rod 
fastened by one end to the rear 


wall. This device has a movable section, 
furnished with hangers, which can be drawn 
forward thru the doorway when the closet 
is opened. thus affording ready access to 
the garments hung at the back. If double 
doors can be substituted for the single one, 
so as to do away with the dark “pockets” 
at either end. two sets of rods and hangers 
can be installed, thus utilizing the cluset’s 
capacity to the full. 

In planning a new dish cupbosrd or re- 
modeling an old one, the chief consideration 
is the depth and spacing of the shelves. 
As a rule they are too wide, and almost 
without exception they are so far apart 
that from one-fourth to one-third of the 
total closet capacity is wasted. It is neither 
essential nor desirable to have the shelves 
spaced with mathematical regularity. In- 
stead, decide what each shelf is to hold, 
mensure the hight of the tallest object to 
be placed thereon, and add two inches to 
give the distance between that shelf and 
the next above. 

Platters are always a problem. One plat- 
ter lnid flat on a shelf is a space waster. 
A stack of platters high enough to fill the 
space between shelves is heavy and diffi- 
cult to handle, and to place the platters 
on edge at the back of the shelf behind the 


clean- 


kitchen cupboard er hose will save space 


other dishes is a standing invitation to dis- 
aster. One housewife solved the problem by 
building into a narrow pantry closet a set 
of shelves only two inches or so apart, each 
for a single platter. A similar compart- 
ment was provided for serving trays, but in 
this case it was found more feasible to slip 
the trays edgewise between vertical parti- 
tions than to set them flat on shelves. 

In this same pantry the depths of a series 
of drawers were intelligently varied to suit 
their respective contents, namely; flat sil- 
ver. small pieces of hollow ware, table linen 
and dish towels. The silver drawers were 
subdivided into suitable compartments for 
knives, forks and spoons of different kinds 
and sizes. Another ingenious device was a 
plate warmer connected with the steam 
heating plant. This occupied a_built-to-fit 
recess, and being enclosed only by slatted 
shutters, warmed the pantry as well as the 
dishes. 

One important but often omitted con- 
venience in the kitchen department is a 
special closet dedicated to brooms, mops, 
brushes and the suction sweeper. A tall. 
very narrow closet is the logical choice un- 
less the house has a stationary vacuum 
cleaning system, in which case more space 
will be required for storing the bulky hose. 
As the accompanying illustration shows, 
the hose may conveniently be coiled around 
a curved wooden sup- 





furnished with hangers 
of the thin, flat, wooden 
type, a dozen of which 
occupy less than four 
inches of space. 

Above the poles a hat 
shelf can be built, or 
two shelves placed the 
right distance apart 
-May have the enclosed 
space divided into com- 
partments with drop 
fronts, thus effectually 
protecting the contents 
from dust. 

The broad, shallow 
type of closet can be 
treated in either of two 
ways. It can be en- 
larged by building on a 
three or four inch pro- 
jection, thus making it 
deep enough for a pole 
to be run along the cen- 
ter; or its capacity can 


























port nailed to the rear 
wall of the closet. The 
closet in question has 
one grave defect. It 
should have been high 
enough to permit the 
hanging of brooms and 
mops against the side 
walls, clear of the floor. 

An upstairs broom 
closet is a valuable step 
saver, and it is seldom 
that space for one can- 
not be found in the up- 
per hall, built into a 
partition so that the 
front is flush with the 
wall: surface. It should 
be no larger than neces- 
sary to hold a broom, 
brush, dustpan, and a 
chemically treated dry 
mop for dusting floor 
borders, with a shelf or 
two above for dusters 








be increased without al- 


terations by the in- be placed at 


No rummaging here—everything can 


once its size 





A place for everything, 
small. is found in this sewing room 


and soaps. 
[Continued on page 336 
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THE PEACE STATUS OF AUTOMOBILES 


By JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


armistice certain governmental re- 

strictions effecting the manufacture, 
sale and use of motor vehicles were re- 
voked, in fact practically all except those 
of special taxation, and at this writing it 
seems probable that these will be material- 
ly reduced from the figures given in this 
department of The Independent two months 
ago. As a result the general feeling in motor 
travel and motor transportation circles is 
that the lid has been lifted, and that the 
rapid extension of these valuable economic 
factors, halted temporarily by the emer- 
gencies arising from our participation in 
the war and by lack of proper governmental 
appraisal of their worth, could now proceed 
unhampered. 

One of the restrictions removed was that 
prohibiting the holding of automobile 
shows, and this was particularly well re- 
ceived as these annual exhibitions have 
played an important part in the remarkable 
progress of the motor vehicle, and are now 
held in every city of any importance thru- 
out the United States. This ban, however, 
was not strictly enforced as several automo- 
bile shows have been held in the past two 
months, and the signing of the armistice 
came during the actual running of the an- 
nual Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Automobile 
Show. In view of this situation the recent 
action of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce in deciding not to hold 
the big annual national exhibitions in New 
York and Chicago this winter is of special 
interest. This action, however, will not pre- 
vent the holding of other automobile shows, 
for already the New York Automobile 
Dealers’ Association has announced that it 
will hold a show next February or March, 
which will differ from those of former 
years only in the promoting organization, 
and similar action is expected in Chicago 
before these words appear in print. Prac- 
tically every other established automobile 
show will be held, the dates being from a 
month to six weeks later in the season. 

Because of the bearing which it has on 
the questions now uppermost in the aver- 
age motorist’s mind, namely the quantity, 
character and price of automobiles during 
the coming six months or full year, the 
statement made by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce in abandoning 
the national shows is of interest. It reads 
as follows: “The manufacturers decided, 
by an overwhelming vote, not to hold na- 
tional shows at New York and Chicago in 
the winter of 1919. They were actuated by 
the belief that it would not be possible to 
prepare such exhibitions as will do justice 
to their desire to present, at the proper 
time, such a display as will be representa- 


C imistcs following the signing of the 


tive of the industry and properly celebrate 
the victory in which it has had so promi- 
nent and successful a: part.” Before this 
announcement appeared various newspapers 
made comments on the decision to the effect 
that the real reason was that some manu- 
facturers were so deep in war work other 
than motor vehicle production, that they 
could not be ready to take advantage of 
the benefits of. the big shows this winter, 
while others had a surplus stock of cars on 
hand which it was desirable to dispose of 
before offering new models. One prominent 
New York newspaper asserted that the 
surplus of new cars in storage at this time 
exceeded thirty-five thousand, which fact 
is mentioned here because it is both true 
and conservative. In other words the buy- 
ing of passenger cars during the past year 
has been even more curtailed than the 
production. 

Another viewpoint of the foregoing ques- 
tion is contained in the following statement 
from the N. A. C. C. concerning the same 
meeting of manufacturers at which the 
show decision was reached. “It was brought 
out at the meeting that the normal produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles for 1918 
would have been about 2,000,000, as 1,718,- 
000 were produced in 1917. The output was 
curtailed voluntarily thirty per cent last 
March, and again in July was reduced to 
fifty per cent of the production rate last 
year. Under this curtailed program it was 
estimated that the output in 1918 would be 
less than 1,000,000, creating an artificial 
shortage of approximately 1,000,000 cars 
for the year.” If this statement means that 
there will be a market in the United States 
during 1919 for a million passenger cars 
it is highly conservative; if it intended to 
convey the idea that there will be a market 
for a million of these vehicles in addition 
to a normal market of two million it is the 
exact reverse. The conditions which have 
curtailed the buying of automobiles in the 
past twelve months will continue with only 
gradual diminishment for many months to 
come. Incidentally the variance in attitude 
on the show question between the makers 
und the dealers indicates that it is not the 
latter who are carrying the surplus stocks 
of passenger cars. 

The automobile industry faces serious 
problems as a result of the advent of peace, 
and they are serious because of the extent 
and wholeheartedness with which the mak- 
ers entered into war work, and undertook 
the production of a variety of munitions 
and other war materials wholly foreign to 
motor vehicle manufacture. An idea of 
these problems is contained in a subsequent 
N. A. C. C. announcement, extracts of 
which follow: “The manufacturers are all 


anxious to resume the production of pas 
senger cars and trucks for civilian use ar 
quickly as possible, but necessarily it will 
take some time to accomplish this, especial- 
ly for the larger makers whose facilities 
were practically engaged wholly in war 
work, much of it entirely foreign to motor 
vehicles. R Under the instructions of 
the War Industries Board the passenger 
car manufacturers have striven during the 
last four months to liquidate their stocks 
of materials on hand in order to get on 8 
100 per cent war basis. . . From three 
to four months will be required to secure 
deliveries of parts and materials for the 
construction of regular models, and during 
this period there must be readjustment not 
only of materials, but of machinery, 
finances and labor. This will necessarily 
restrict production to approximately the 
present seventy-five per cent basis during 
the coming winter. When it is realized that 
the industry which did a business of 
$1,250,000,000 in automobiles and trucks in 
1917 took on $1,000,000,000 of war con- 
tracts, the stupendous task of reconversion 
will be realized. . . The high prices 
at which parts and materials have been 
and will be purchased, and the high wages 
paid to labor will necessitate the mainten- 
ance of present prices of cars and trucks 
until the manufacturers are able to get 
back into large volume production and 
prices of materials are lowered.” 

The motorist may therefore feel assured 
that there will be no shortage of passenger 
ears during the coming year and that the 
prevailing prices will be generally main- 
tained for some months to come at least. 
Further, there will be few if any radical 
changes in design, altho new models, so 
ealled, will be forthcoming. It is true that 
the military use of passenger cars has 
brought developments that will be incor- 
porated in automobiles of the near future, 
but as in other years we may expect to have 
these largely introduced by the European 
manufacturers. Special taxation may be 
expected to continue for at least a year, 
and it is significant that most manufactur- 
ers have adopted a standard clause for sales 
contracts which obligates purchasers to re- 
pay the makers the amount of any future 
tax which the Government may levy on 
the particular vehicle involved in the trans- 
action. The fuel situation will not become 
normal until the heavy export requirements 
fall off as the production and transporta- 
tion of oil from the fields in southeastern 
Europe and Russia are restored and naval 
disarmament begins. There is, however, 
little likelihood of any further restrictions 
in this connection, such as the “gasless 
Sundays” of recent memory. 








other peoples; 








THE IDEAL NATION 


BY WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 


PASTOR OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
A Paraphrase of the XVth Psalm, in terms of National and International Life. 
1. Lord, what nation shall stand before Thee, and be 
counted worthy to dwell in Thy world? 
2. One that is upright in all its dealings, and has no 
guile in its diplomacy or in its heart; 
8. One that does not play the spy upon its neighbor, 
nor harm a friendly nation, nor despise or calumniate 


4. One that will have no dealings with international 
reprobates, but honors such nations as fear God and 
deal honorably; one that keeps its promises, and holds 
sacred its plighted word, even to its own military and 
economic disadvantage; 

5. One that does not exploit weaker nations for the 
sake of material rewards, nor make unholy gain at the 
expense of the innocent. 
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“This Rustproof 
Steel Shaft Gives 


a Longer, Sweeter 


Drive than Wood” 


With hard second growth hickory fast 
disappearing, the day of the good wood golf 
shaft is almost o’er. 

For the. good of the game and the golfer, 
Allen Lard, the noted engineer and golfer of 
Chevy Chase, has produced a counterpart 
of the fine hickory shaft in a masterpiece of 
chrome vanadium steel. 


To insure strength the cold drawn high 
carbon tube is ribbed—to absorb the shock 
and create the pleasant “feel” of the hickory 
the steel is slotted as shown in the illustra- 
tion—and to make this metal shaft practical 
in all kinds of weather it is protected from 
tust by the Parker Process. 


Is Your Own Product 
Proof Against Rust? 


Is your own product proof against rust— 
or do you have to sell it to your customer 
with the tacit admission that sooner or later 
it will corrode—and waste away in service? 
Every manufacturer who uses steel or iron 
in any way will find much of interest in 
the new Parker Process book for industrial 
executives—a concise treatise on rustproof- 
ing which explains how the Parker Process 
is now used on metal articles from household 
ranges to fountain pens—from automobiles 











In developing the New Steel Golf Shaft A. G. to building hardware—and how easily you 
aldi os. i n ng situe s . s 
ation and performed real service for the game pe apply it to your te at without in- 
—since it is no longer possible to obtain fine wa man- 
hickory in quantities. And although it is made ter: ering in any y. wit your present n 
| of steel this shaft will not rust because it is pro- ufacturing plans. 3 Your copy will be sent 
| tected from the elements by the Parker Process, immediately upon request. 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY of AMERICA <> 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U., S. A, 


PARKER PROCE 


RUST PROOFS IRON AND STE 
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that the patients wore. It gave the whole 
place a very warm, colorful and cheery 
atmosphere. 

Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Hospital at 
Roehampton was the third hospital we 
visited. It is under the command of Gen- 
eral McLeod. “Hope Welcomes All Who 
Enter Here” is the motto over the door- 
way. It is indeed necessary to bring such 
hope to the disabled men who come here 
armless and legless. These men are not only 
given new limbs but are taught some useful 
occupation while they are in the institution. 

The hospital does not take men from the 
first moment they are wounded but only 
after the stumps of the arms and legs have 
healed up and are ready to have the aiti- 
ficial limbs put upon them. 

The commandant first conducted us to 
where a man with an artificial arm was 
spading up a garden. As far as I could see 
he could shovel earth over his shoulder as 
well as any digger whole armed. The whole 
of his right arm had been amputated but 
his artificial arm was moved by straps at- 
tached to his shoulders, He had unscrewed 
his artificial hand at the wrist and the 
spade was attached to a hook at the stump. 

We next went into the hut where artifi- 
cial legs were manufactured. These are 
made from light seasoned willow and of 
course are hollow, with a genuine laced up 
boot at the bottom. When only one leg is 
gone there is no difficulty in making a new 
one which will serve almost as well as the 
old. The difficulty comes when both legs 
are gone, especially if they have been am- 
putated near the hip. In this case the two 
new artificial legs are usually made shorter 
by four or five inches than the old ones. 
This is because the nearer the ground one 
is the easier it is to balance. The patient, 
however, in this case, has to be taught to 
walk all over again. After the legs are first 
put on he propels himself between two 
parallel bars balancing and guiding him- 
self with his hands. It is very hard work 
at first and I noticed the men had to stop 
at frequent intervals to rest and wipe the 
moisture from their foreheads, I met one 
fellow with both legs amputated who had 
learned his loss so well that he not only 
could walk but could run and jump. I saw 
him take a running start along the hallway 
and jump out of a side door into the gar- 
den four feet below. The jolt of landing did 
not seem to discompose him at all. 

All the artificial legs have joints at the 
knee, ankle, toe, etc. Of course, as a pa- 
tient ‘walks along his legs tend to remain 
stiff at the knee. Otherwise the leg might 
double up. When he wants to sit down he 
pushes a button at the thigh and the knee 
bends. A man with two complete artificial 
legs usually has to carry a cane, but if his 
legs have been cut off at the knee he can 
walk almost as well as ever. The armless 
and legless men are all taught trades and 
have no difficulty in getting jobs. In addi- 
tion to whatever a soldier may get at his 
trade the Government gives him a pension 
of 27s 6d a week. : 

The hospital has a capacity for 900 pa- 
tients, and when I was there 700 were 
undergoing treatment. Already 14,000 have 
been graduated from the institution. No 
Americans had yet been sent to this hos- 
pital, but the comman‘ant said he expected 
them shortly. About forty per cent of the 
men return to their old trades. The Gov- 
ernment gives them complete training for at 
least six months in electricity, carpentry, 
shorthand, typewriting or bookkeeping. 

The colonel said it was really an inspira- 
tion to work with these men. It was not 





a matter of money with them, for they are 


FOUR ENGLISH HOSPITALS 


(Continued from page 321) 


assured of their pensions for life. But they 
are determined to make the most of their 
opportunities and that spirit overcomes all 
handicaps. 

The saddest sight I saw in England, per- 
haps the saddest sight I saw in Europe, 
was St. Dunstan’s Hospital, where 900 
groping men were living—men who would 
never see the light of the sun for the rest 
of their lives. St. Dunstan’s, Regent Park. 
was once the home of the old reprobate 
Marquis of Steyne, the chief villain in 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair.” In recent years 
it has been the London home of the Ameri- 
can financier, Otto Kahn, But when the 
war broke out Mr. Kahn gave it to a dis- 
tinguished committee under the -chairman- 
ship of Sir Arthur Pierson, the well known 
blind publisher. As I said, St. Dunstan’s 
was the saddest sight I saw in England, 
but it was sad only to the visitor, for I 
can truly say that I have never scen such 
real happiness in my life as was exhibited 
by the inmates of this peaceful homelike 
hospital. Everywhere was joyfulness, cheer- 
fulness and bright smiles. In most of the 
rooms I found them singing at their 
work. Each patient has individual instruc- 
tion and it warmed one’s heart to see some 
good Samaritan English girl teaching an 
eager soldier how to make daylight out of 
his darkness. Down the middle of each room 
I noticed strips of oilcloth so that the men 
could walk by the feel of their feet. When 
they have to traverse some difficult place 
—say from one hut to another—a railing 
is put up so that they can guide themselves 
by the touch of the hand. Before the railing 
turns a hump announces it. I went into the 
assembly hall where the plays and musicales 
are given. The plays are just the same as 
would be presented in any theater excert 
that it is not necessary to have scenery, 
property or costumes. We looked into a 
room where a nurse was teaching a dozen 
men the art of massaging, an art at whic! 
they become most adept. We then went 
thru the huts where they were learning 
basket weaving, carpentry, shoemaking, 
cabinet making and loom weaving. In an- 
other room we saw them being taught 
Braille. In an out hut we found them 
learning how to raise chickens and rabbits. 

In the carpentry department a blind man 
had become so proficient that he was made 
foreman. He told me that they seldom al- 
lowed a man to take up his old trade, for 
a man had very fixed ideas on that sub- 
ject and is not therefore teachable. They 
almost invariably start him on something 
far removed from his old occupation so that 
he can have no grounds for arguing about 
the way he is being taught. But wherever 
we went in that old historic country place 
we could feel its splendid spirit. No won- 
der it has been called “The Happiest House 
in London.” 

Most of the blind had broken noses or 
smashed faces, but as they will never see 
how they look it is. not thought necessary 
to ask them to undergo the severe treat- 
ment such as they would receive in th: 
Sideup or Wandsworth hospitals simply t: 
make them more sightly to their friends anc 
relations. I am told that many women tak« 
compassion on these men and marry them, 
especially women whose lovers or husbands 
have been killed at the front. 

For purposes of admission no man is 
considered eligible to St. Dunstan’s unless 
his sight is considered so injured that he 
is incapable of earning an independent 
existence. There are many therefore who 
can distinguish light, tho a large majority 
are absolutely blind. It is said that it is 
far better for a man to go blind young 
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than to lose his sight after middle age. 
Youth’s buoyancy and powers of repair, 
mental as well as physical, and its inherent 
faculty of living in and for the present 
make it more possible for blinded youth to 
start life over than for the middle aged. 

I was told that one of the most im- 
portant points in the training at St. Dun- 
stan’s is the teaching of independence. 
Blind men are instinctively timid and de- 
pendent. The greatest pains therefore are 
taken to teach them to shift for themselves. 

Whatever occupation the men train for 
practically all of them learn to master 
Braille and the typewriter. Every man is 
given a typewriter as his own personal pos- 
session when he has passed the writing test 
imposed. The reason that typewriting is 
taught—except to those who have learned 
shorthand hefore—is because the handwrit- 
ing of a blind man very soon deteriorates 
almost to the point of illegibility. 

The curriculum is divided into two class 
room periods, two and a half hours in the 
morning and two hours in the afternoon. 
No matter how badly a man is afflicted 
something can always be found for him to 
do. I was told of the case of one who had 
not only lost both his eyes but both arms 
and legs. He was taught to lecture for the 
hospital. He was sent all over the United 
Kingdom and was said to be a wonderful 
money getter for the institution. 

The men are taught to play as well as 
work. They row, swim, and have running 
races and contests of war. Even drill is 
regularly practised. There are two dances 
every week, one a lesson and one a “regular 
ball,” to which each one may invite a 
lady friend. Debating is also very popular. 

As I have said at the beginning of this 
article nothing is more creditable to the 
English humanitarian spirit than her hos- 
pitals. While I was in London I noticed 
the following advertisement in the Times: 
“Blood transfusion. Only chance of life for 
soldier’s orphan. : Immediate offers from 
healthy adults to Child Welfare Inquiry 
Office, 845, Salisbury House, E. D. 2. 
Telephone: London Wall 5169.” I learned 
that many hundreds of offers were made 
in response to this advertisement and vol- 
unteers came forth from almost every class, 
including officers, soldiers, sailors and wage 
earning girls. Even wounded soldiers have 
gone out of their way to say that they 
were perfectly fit and would like to help a 
soldier’s child. A boy of seventeen offered 
his blood “for the kid because his father 
died for me,” and a soldier’s wife with her 
little children around her said, “I am pretty 
strong, and I’d like to do it just as if it 
were one of my own.” This is the spirit 
of England toward those who suffer. 

In conclusion may I assure American 
fathers and mothers that if their wounded 
boys have been sent to an English hospital 
they can rest absolutely certain that every- 
thing that medical science can do will be 
done for them and that England will treat 
them just as tenderly as her own. 

And further, any American boy who 
visits England on his leave of absence will 
find England as truly Blighty for him as 
it is for the Tommies. The English people 
have already many organizations to wel- 
come him and they will take the best of 
care of him whether in illness or health. 
We Americans often get the impression that 
the English are a cold and self-sufficient 
people, but the real explanation of their 
reserve is that they are shy and have an 
almost abnormal fear that other peoples 
may think them obtrusive. There is no 
warmer heart at bottom than the English 
heart, and any of our boys who have been 
cared for in English hospitals or welcomed 
in English homes will never misunderstand 
the magnanimity and generous hearts of 
our cousins across the sea. 
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CLOSETS BUILT TO FIT 


(Continued from page 331) 

A more elaborate application of the 
built-to-fit idea may be made in the sew- 
ing room closet. One of the best examples 
known to the writer is the double closet 
illustrated. One half is fitted with a pole 
and hangers which provide a place for 
partly made garments. Above are well 
spaced shelves on which fabrics and pieces 
are arranged in boxes. In the other half 
of the closet, a roomy lower compartment 
contains a dress form, folding table and 
hem marker. In the upper half are drawers 
for “findings” and shelves filled with plain- 
ly labeled boxes containing patterns, lin- 
ings, laces, and miscellaneous trimmings. 

In another home one end of the upper 
hall was fitted up as a sewing room, and 
in place of a regulation closet with doors, a 
cabinet equally divided between drawers 
and drop front compartments was built into 
the partition on one side. 

To be in the highest degree efficient, the 
deeper drawers of the sewing room closet 
should be supplemented by two or more 
very shallow ones properly subdivided to 
hold sewing silk and coiton, pins, needles, 
hooks and eyes and other small utilities, and 
there should be a special cedar-lined com- 
partment with a tightly fitting door, in 
which to keep woolen fabrics, fur and 
feather trimmings. 

As every housewife knows, a superfluity 
of closets is inconceivable; therefore, in 
planning a new home every jog and niche 
should be turned to account. Even the small 
spaces beneath windows and in the ends 
of projecting chimney breasts are convert- 
ible into fascinating little cupboards for 
shoes, toys, or books. Wherever possible the 
uses of each closet should be definitely 
determined in advance and its dimensions 
and interior arrangement regulated accord- 
ingly. If for some structural reason it 
proves expedient to build a closet deeper 
than is actually needed, at least make the 
shelves of the right proportion, as this 
tends to a convenient and orderly arrange- 
ment of their contents and reduces the sur- 
face area that must be cleaned periodically. 
It is not necessary that all of the shelves 
of a closet be spaced alike, tho this, unfor- 
tunately, is the common practise. In build- 
ing bookshelves, for example, the usual 
plan is to make them all of one width and 
separated by the same number of inches; 
whereas there should be at the bottom 
one or more broad shelves fitted to receive 
the largest volumes, while those above are 
both narrower and nearer together, the 
gradation being varied to meet the require- 
ments of individual libraries. 

Paradoxical tho it may appear, it is the 
closets with the largest amount of unused 
space that are the most crowded. In one 
=|typical, architect-planned china closet, 
wherein, for lack of room, glasses are peril- 
ously pyramided and unrelated plates and 
dishes are stacked in tottering piles, there 
are by actual measurement more than 
thirty-four cubic feet—or approximately 
334 per cent—of empty space. By reducing 
the distance between shelves and inserting 
additional ones in the space thus gained, 
the congestion could be entirely relieved 
and the housewife’s time and temper saved 
much needless wear and tear, to say noth- 
ing of the reduction in breakage. 

The specifications for an efficient and 
space conserving closet are so simple and 
easy to follow that it is amazing how sel- 
dom a model specimen can be found. They 
may be summed up in two short sentences, 
thus: 

First measure the contents. 

Then build to fit. 
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WHEN AND HOW TO 
PRUNE 


(Continued from page 329) 


ing no bark scars. When  remov- 
ing a branch the saw should be held 
against the trunk so that no stub is left 
behind to decay. On large branches an un- 
dercut is necessary to prevent the stripping 
of the bark and the consequent scar. 

All wounds should be treated with tree 
paint to preserve the wood until the bark 
lip has grown over and sealed the wound. 
Branches of less than one-half inch in 
diameter can be removed with pruning 
shears sharp enough so that the wood is 
not bruised. A pair of long handled tree 
pruners will be useful for cutting small 
branches that can’t be reached from the 
ground with hand shears. 

In England, where in the finer details 
of gardening they seem to be further ad- 
vanced than we, root pruning is practised 
quite extensively. Altho root pruning is 
more generally employed in the cultivation 
of fruits, it is often used to make orna- 
mental plants more uniform. The result of 
root pruning is a slower but denser and 
hardier growth. 

Fruiting trees that have attained a size 
where they should begin to produce, but 
for various reasons are inclined to throw 
all their strength into new growth, can be 
made productive by the proper pruning of 
the roots. 

A trench must be. dug around the 
base of the tree. ‘The diameter is governed 
by the size and type of tree but ordinarily 
a tree of four-inch caliper will require a 
diameter of four feet. Dig below the base 
of the tree and sever any tap root that may 
have developed, and fill the trench with 
good top soil with the addition of some of 
the more concentrated form of fertilizers 
such as bone or tankage. No manure should 
be used as it is conducive to a soft sappy 
growth, which it is the purpose of the root 
pruning to abolish. 

Girdling has the same effect on a 
tree as root pruning, reducing the flow of 
sap to the top of the tree and checking the 
growth. Root pruning is considerably more 
work than girdling but is preferred for the 
beginner because unless properly practised 
girdling is dangerous. 

Girdling is the removal of a 
small strip of bark just above the 
base of the tree. In no case should it 
entirely encircle the tree. The width of the 
strip should be about one-quarter inch. 
This will heal quickly and the tree will be 
none the worse for the cutting. 

Trees and shrubs of all kinds should be 
pruned immediately after planting, to re- 
move some part of the wood to counter- 
balance the necessary loss of roots in the 
planting operation. 

Trees that lift with a large quan- 
tity of fibrous roots need not be 
pruned as severely as those that have 
only a few coarse heavy roots with little 
fiber. Hard wooded trees such as oaks, 
beech, ete., will require more vigorous cut- 
ting than soft wooded trees like the poplar 
r” maple. 

Fruiting trees must be cut hard. 
If they don’t start into a healthy vigorous 
growth they will be of little use. Evergreens 
can be gone over carefully with a sharp 
knife removing the growth evenly so as not 
to show any scars. Those intended for for- 
ae plantings can be sheared with a hedge 
shear, 

If this consistent removal of the 
growth in proportion to the plant’s losses 
in the planting operation is attended to, it 
will reduce the enormous loss following 
planting of various kinds. 
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MARSHAL FERDINAND | & 
FOCH 


(Continued from page 317) 
the first days of August, 1914, there 
reigned a wonderful activity. Around Foch, 
splendid officers: his assistant chief 
Colonel Des Mazis and his aid, Captain 
Cordier, who both died like heroes; among 
his staff officers, three eminent ‘strategists, 
Colonel D’Ambly, now a general, and 
Majors Biesse and Navel. The regiments 
of the Iron Division were utterly prepared ; 
they had been commanded and trained, dur- 
ing 1913 and 1914, by colonels and general 


| It’s “Yale”— il | 
that means protection Ne 


Wherever a Yale Padlock is on 
duty that place is insured, secured 
and protected, 

If you want better locks you will 
install “Yale.” There’s never any 
question about the superiority of a 
“Vale”—any doubt of its durability 
and mechanical excellence. 




























The schedule 
of sports and 
pastimes at this 
famous resort is in 
full swing. 


The Carolina Hstel 











Your hardware dealer will show 
you today why** Yale" is better. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





























9 East 40th Street New York Ci officers like Grossetti, the hero of the 
“ - sonlipenieensa: Marne and of Ypres, Maistre, Pouydraguin, Now Open 
Ct Coe the ablest general of the famous Alpine eo the —~ 
str Chasseurs divisions, etc. ar erful courses. 
Street ’ . ey ~— 
Canedien Just in the early days of August terri- wen SHOOTING, vine’ 
= torial troops composed of hardened Lor- RIDING, DRIVING 





MOTORING, TENNIS. 
Delightful winter 


Traine peasants came to relieve the guard 


St. Catharines, 
Ont. of General Foch at the Governor’s Palace; 











one of these men, excited by the mobiliza- weather predicted 
tion, under the burning sun of summer, be- For information address: 
came suddenly insane, and taking his rifle General Office, 
went on shooting wildly all around the | Pinehurst, N. C., or 
square. His comrades tried to take hold of LEONARD TUFTS 


him but, for some minutes there was a 282 Congress St., Boston 
good deal of confusion on the place. 
Suddenly, at a window of the palace, 
appeared General Foch. Pale and worn 
out by his intensive work, his eyes sad and 
pitiful. He made a sign with his hand, ex- 
pressing his wish to stop without violence 




















this first tragedy of the war, and to for- 

; r at give the poor wretch, victim of his insanity. 

Spend the Winte General Foch personified at that same 
LAKELAND 


moment the idealistic spirit of France, de- 


voted and crucified, only fighting for hu- 
EF H O RI D A manity and suffering more than any other 
nation, 


Solve the high cost of living, escape worry over coal short- The staff of General Foch then followed 
age, enjoy the delightiul climate. the Twentieth Corps slowly advancing, 
Where you may secure a lile income by investing in a 10 


acre grapeiruit or orange grove, scientifically cared for by leaving on its left the fine Seventieth Divi- 
we on payable 20 percent | | Sion, composed of the reserve regiment of 


down, balance in quarterly instalmen:s. the Twentieth Corps, commanded by Gen- 
Many grove owners are now earning from $500 TO $1,000 


net a YEAR PER ACRE: names and addresses furnished on eral Fayolle, to guard the city of Nancy, 
er 1 enticement, Waites brave and resigned. Then began the life 
copy and read it. Then if you are : position to finance a of the front: the staff and its services 
wh ea and spend a week at the Country | | poached in a few days a little village on 
the Franco-German frontier called Rechi- 

. es N. Y. : bs 
W. 1. HALLAM & CO., 225 Sth Ave. court-La-petite, and there, in a modest 
schoolhouse, Foch established his head- 


quarters. 
Keeping some’ officers at Rechicourt to 


control the staff work, General Foch used 














to pass his entire days and sometimes his DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
nights visiting various parts of the front, an 
cheering up the soldiers. "$1.50 d Up 





At first the French drive seemed a suc- Center of Business on Grand Circus 
cess: the Twentieth Corps, striking hard, Park 
advanced toward Dieuze and Chateau- 
Salins, where the French flag is floating 


Doipachniee mount & penny. z. syst small geld now. 4 GHICKENS SICK Bown, . Re ow 














wv een awe et The enthusiasm of the officers and of the i meck, So OZONE etc., the best remedy is 
epmes merely dep =A}, privates was unabatable. The Twentieth | always ¢ At most dealers or 75¢ post- 
Peay Tasha: ae Sea tort | Corps was indeed among the rare units +4 wi* 3. oe = peer library , ag Neb. 


Today *: name now. Tell ue which of the If possessing some heavy guns of 120 mm. : 
| Gadies’ or men’s). sod gold sok rine farted i |and of 155 mm. Next to the Eighth Artil- 
t naroid Lachman Co.,12. Michigan Av..Dept. 400 Chicago} | lery of Nancy and the Thirty-ninth of 


~ Toul, they had also with them the best A COURSE IN SOCIAL 
50 a Month artillery regiment of France, the Sixtieth 
The 


of Mailly, in which every officer, every 
master- i | 
tem- 


















gunner, was a crack shot. BLEMS 
General Foch worked every minute with 
clearness of sight, with conscience, with 


thoroness, and inspired with the same spirit tman A M 
his officers, who tried their best to fulfil his By A. S. Bea ’ . 


wish for strong discipline and for immediate Head of History Department 
results. All were deeply imprest by his Julia Richman High School, 
genius. “ 
One afternoon, the officers keeping watch New York City. 

at Rechicourt, heard for several hours a 
terrific bombardment along the front and TEACHERS SEND FOR THIS 
suddenly, about 7 p. m., were informed BROCHURE. IT IS FREE 
that at Morhange, thru the weakening of 


some other units, horribly destroyed by the THE INDEPENDENT 


heavy German guns, the Twentieth Corps 119 West 40th St. New York 
had been obliged to abandon its position. 
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In perfect order, like in a parade, the 
Twentieth Corps with its heroic divisions, 
retreating calmly, defending themselves 
doggedly, without being broken or pierced, 
returned toward Nancy and the valley of 
River Meurthe. During that tragic night 
Foch organized his headquarters in four 
different villages, successively abandoning 


each under enemy pressure. All the soldiers, | = 


sad but confident, were commenting, in their 
hard trials, on the wonderful spectacle they 
had seen on the high road of annexed Lor- 
raine: their regiments retreating one by 
one, pursued by German Uhlans and 


Jaegers, but protected by the gunners of|& 


the Sixtieth Artillery. 

When the last battalions, the last squad- 
rons, had passed by in a safer zone, Foch, 
silent, erect, unshakable, the symbol of 
heroic France, from a field near the road 
and the batteries of the Sixtieth, was still 
there, calmly encouraging by gestures the 
artillery officers. The latter under the eye 
of Foch were manning their 75’s with such 
an art that the Twentieth Corps, that same 
night, postponed the brutal German ad- 
vance on the capital of French Lorraine. 

Castelnau, who commanded the army 
of the “Grand Couronné,” has been rightly 
called the Victor of Nancy: General Foch, 
whose Twentieth Corps immolated itself, 
deserves also the gratitude of France. The 
city of Nancy, the arms of which bear, 
on a thistle, the double inscription: “Non 
inultus premor!” “Qui s’y frotte s’y 
picque!” gave with joy its citizenship to 
Castelnau and to Foch, its saviors, 

Foch commanded during the first period 
of the Battle of Nancy the Twentieth 
Corps, and whether from St. Nicholas-du 
Port, Manoncourt, or from Dombasle, he 
showed his masterly leadership and self- 
control. 

General Foch was in constant confer- 
ences with General de Castelnau, who 
knew his old Twentieth Corps and fully 
appreciated the rare capacities of its chief. 

In those early days of the Battle of 
Nancy, when we feared that the beautiful 
city with the golden gates would be taken, 
General Foch, completely worn out, but 
still showing in his eyes his absolute hope, 
encouraged the soldiers who, after such a 
retreat, were fighting one to four, some- 
times without food, sometimes without 
shells or bullets. 

When these first “poilus” of the Twen- 
tieth Corps saw in the distance the car 
of General Foch with its tricolor flag, they 
were at once comforted and forgot their 
terrific strain. 

One night the staff left Manoncourt and 
put up at Dombasle, nearer the fighting 
line. The whole night the infantry fire was 
progressing and the shells were falling 
every hour closer and closer. An extremely 
violent German attack was taking place. 

Foch left during the night, with a part 
of his staff, to inspect the brigades and 
watch the offensive waves. 

The next morning he suddenly came back 
alone with his aide. 

He told his orderly to get his luggage 
ready in ten minutes, and with a calm but 
grave expression announced to an officer 
that he was ordered by General Joffre to 
yield the command of the Twentieth Corps 
to his friend, General Maurice Balfourier. 

He added that it was a great sorrow 
for him to leave sucha magnificent unit 
with which he had seen hard times. He had 
to go at once, for he was appointed com- 
mander of a new army, just created, and 
intended to fight in the center of Joffre’s 
army. 

Those who saw on his intelligent face 
so expressive a deep sadness, only attri- 
buted it to his departure. We knew later 
that France had [Continued on page 347 
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Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$2.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 
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The “Emma Gees’ in Action 


HE war changed many things of long 

tradition. Not the least of these is the 
old familiar alphabet, which would seem 
to be one thing that would remain the 
same. The telephone has proved the tricki- 
ness of sundry letters of the alphabet, and 
the Signal Corps had their difficulties until 
they invented substitutes for the offending 
members. Thus, M became Emma and the 
Machine Gunners, the M. G.’s, were 
promptly dubbed the Emma Gees by the 
nickname loving soldier. 

Captain McBride was a private in the 
Twenty-first Canadian Infantry, Machine 
Gun Section, when it went across in the 
fall of 1914. He was in the thick of the 
fight from the very beginning and saw all 
the fighting along the famous Ypres salient, 
which brought such undying fame to the 
Canadian troops. Promoted to the rank of 
captain in the field, he is now an instructor 
in the United States army, released from 
active service, probably because, as he says: 

The evolution of machine-gun tactics is, per- 
haps, the most outstanding feature of the whole 
war. From being, as it was considered four 
yeurs ago, merely an emergency weapon or, as 
the textbook writers were pleased to call it, “a 
weapon of opportunity,” it has become the most 
important single weapon in use in any army, 
not even excepting the artillery. A properly di- 
rected machine-gun barrage is far more difficult 
to traverse than anything the artillery can put 
down, and the combination of artillery and ma- 
chine guns working together, whether on the 
offensive or defensive, represents the highest 
point ever attained in the effective use of fire 
in battle. 

Such being the case, it is no wonder that 
the tales of the exploits of the Emma Gees 
are among the most thrilling and daring 
that the war has to offer. Told in the vivid- 
ly simple style of Captain McBride, these 
stories leave us breathless and marveling 
that men could do the things that he has 
done and still be alive to tell the tale. 

The Emma Gees, by Captain Herbert W. Mc- 

Bride. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


The Heart of a Soldier 


AJOR MACLEAN WATT is not 

afraid of sentiment, and has the tal- 
ent of the Gael for expressing tears in 
laughter, and laughter in tears. The sights 
and sounds of battlefield, trench and hos- 
pital sweep thru these pages with glimpses 
of horror, but it is with the heart of the 
soldier that the writer is concerned; the 
casual heroism of the daily round, the 
humor in the midst of peril, the exaltation 
that conquers fear, the simple trust that 
carries a man thru the gates of death. 

“Where are you wounded, old chap?” 
asked the orderly. 

“Hoots,” he replied, “I’m no wounded 
at a’. Fling me onywhere. Look after the 
rest.” 

“Look after the rest” seems to be the 
ery which reveals the rock-bottom of a 
man’s character, laid bare by the war. 

Songs by the author are scattered thru 
the book, and besides the stories of soldiers 
the Padre has some wise words to say about 
the church after the war: 

More of St. Francis than of Ignatius or 
Dominic. . . Christ, not Presbyterian nor 
popish nor Episcopalian nor Baptist... ; 
the State as a real part of the purpose of God 

. in the clearing of national life... a 


tree chance for free men, . . . and God above, 
beneath, within and around all. ° 
The Heart of a Soldier, by Major Maclean 
Watt, George H. Doran Co. $1.85. 
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One of the many quaint illustrations from 
“The French Twins,” by Lucy F. Perkins 


Trucking to the Trenches 


HOUSANDS of men driving thousands 

of wagons and motors filled with tens 
of thousands of dollars worth of shells— 
this was a common sight on the roads that 
lead to the front. In one of the five-day 
pushes was a young American boy who had 
enlisted as a truck driver. before his own 
country entered the war. For five days and 
nights, thanks to a wrecked supply train, 
he ate nothing but half a can of salmon, 
some hard-tack and chocolate. For two 
days and nights he never left the wheel. 
He tells about it in his letters home which 
have appeared under the title of Trucking 
to the Trenches: 

Forty-eight hours with your fingers cramped 
around a steering-wheel—rain beating in your 
face and stinging your eyes till they cried and 
stung and stuck half shut—straining to see in 
the dark—fighting the wheel and fighting sleep, 
knowing that if the latter got you the other 
would, too—passing the wrecks of carloads of 
troops that had toppled over and wounded their 
charges—fighting that which we most dread, the 
fire that underneath in the brake-bands creeps 
toward the gas-tanks before you know it’s there. 


Trucking to the Trenches, by John Kautz. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1. 


Fairy Tales from Many Lands 


HE fairies seem to have planned a spe- 

cial peace celebration of their own this 
Christmas; so many of them have paraded 
into print with gay colored illustrations 
and stories of never-failing happy endings. 
English Fairy Tales, retold by F. A. Steel, 
is, all things considered, the best book of 
fairy stories published this season. All the 
old favorites are included: Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Tom-Thumb, Red Riding Hood, 
Dick Whittington, The Three Feathers, 
The Fish and the Ring, The Golden Ball 
and lots of others; they are written in a 
style equally suitable to be read aloud or 
for the children to read to themselves; and 
they are illustrated in color by the master 
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of interpretations of fantasy, Arthur Rack- 
ham, who has a faculty of making giants 
and elves and witches and fairies look per 
fectly plausible and lifelike. 

In contrast to the English Fairy Tales, 
which are familiar friends to most of us, 
there are published this year three books 
of fairy tales from other nations. The 
fairies and their magic are the same in 
every country, but the setting and the con 
versation of the “humans” are an inter 
esting reflection of the different nationali 
ties. In the Spanish Fairy Book, for in- 
stance, “the castle of Floridel and the 
Palace of Pombat stood front to front, sep- 
arated only by the marvelous Blue Lake,” 
and everything that happened in the story 
took place amid royal pomp. In the Dutch 
Fairy Tales, on the other hand, “Klaas 
Van Bommel lived where cows were plenti- 
ful. Klaas was a farmer’s boy. He had 
tye bread and fresh milk for breakfast. 
There was always plenty to eat at the 
Van Bommel’s house.” And the Hindu 
Fairy Tales begin, “If you should visit the 
very old city of Benares, you would find 
in one of the little villages that lie in 
dreamless sleep on the surrounding hills 
the ruins of an old school. Buddha, the 
greatest of all teachers, was head master.” 

All these stories have the charm of fairy 
magic and adventure and they are inei- 
dentally instructive in national customs 
and traditions. The three books are al 
excellently illustrated. 

English Fairy Tales, retold by F. A. Steel, 

illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Macmillan Co. 

$2.50. The Spanish Fairy Book, by Gertrudis 

Segovia, translated by Elizabeth V. Quinn. 

F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. Dutch Fairy Tales, by 

William Elliot Griffis. T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 

Hindu Fairy Tales, retold by Florence Gris- 

wold. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


Two Children of Reims 


UT of all the books that have been 
written on the war there is one espe- 
cially for the children—the story of the 
part that Pierre and Pierrette played in 
winning the war for France. These French 
twins lived in Reims with their mother 
while their father was off fighting Germans 
and when he was sent home wounded they 
helped rescue him from a fire that German 
bombs set in the Cathedral hospital. Later 
they met Sam and Jim of the Foreign 
Legion and helped them catch a German 
spy. Lucy Fitch Perkins has told their 
story with a skill that makes its appeal to 
both childen and grown-ups. Scattered 
thruout the book are numerous excellent 
pencil sketches of Pierre and Pierrette and 
their friends, including the Raveled-Out 
Dog. 
The French Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


Jane, Joseph and John 


OT since “The Child’s Garden of 

Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
has there been a book of verses that will 
please the youngsters so much as Jane, 
Joseph and John, by Ralph Bergengren. 
He wastes no time in trying to write down 
to the children; he just makes up poems 
about the things that children themselves 
think and do—and say to each other. And 
all the poems are pleasantly consistent 
about rhyming. Here is Joseph’s tribute to 
the worms: 


When the earth is turned in spring 
The worms are fat as anything. 
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The birds come flying all around 

To eat the worms right off the ground. 

They like worms just as much as I 

Like bread and milk and apple pie. 

And once, when I was very young, 

I put a worm right on my tongue. 

I didn’t like the taste a bit, 

And so I didn’t swallow it. 

But oh, it makes my Mother squirm 

Because she thinks I ate that worm. 
Jane, Joseph and John, by Ralph Bergengren. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 


Stories—Fairy and Otherwise 


| i is not often that one finds a book that 
speaks so straight to the heart of child- 
hood as this. Its simple, wholesome charm 
appeals as well to the child that is alive, 
tho hidden and half-smothered, in the 
breast of the most demure grown-up. It 
has a wealth of suggestion for an endless 
array of other stories, fairy and otherwise, 
that a seeking mother can find in its pages. 


The Little House in the Fairy Wood, by Ethel 
Cook Eliot. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 


Stories of Patriotism 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE. (Henry Altemus 
Co., Philadelphia.) Stories for children of the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of the children of 
France in the Great Wur. 


I Am AN AMERICAN, by Sara Cone Bryant. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.25.) Little lessons for 
children in civics, American history and the 
Great War, told with great patriotic appeal. 


Lest WE Forcet. World War Stories by John 
Gilbert Thompson and Inez Bigwood. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) The outstanding events of the 
Great War told briefly, simply and in a manner 
that will appeal to children. 

My Country, by Grace A. Turkington. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) A_ text k in civics and 
patriotism for children, leading gradually from 
an explanation of what America is and stands 
for, to chapters on law and government. 


Live Books for Boys 


HANDICRAFT FOR Boys, by A. Frederick Col- 
lins. (Frederick A. Stekes Co.) Tells how to 
make all sorts of things from cabinets to musi- 
cal instruments. For boys 10 to 16, 


Fork THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.35.) An 
up-to-the-minute tale, tense with the adventures 
of a lad in the United States Naval Reserve. 


THe MASTERS OF THE Peaks, by Joseph A. 
Altsheler. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.35.) An old- 
time tale of forest scouting told in up-to-date 
rapid-fire style. Fourth in a French and Indian 
War series. 


Tue Post or Honor, by Richard Wilson. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $1.25.) Vivid and concise ac- 
counts of individual acts of bravery and daring 
which have occurred in the Great War. Boys 
12 to 1 

Tue Book or Bravery, by Henry Lanier. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.) Tales of past 
heroism “in an ascending scale of courage,” 
inspiring to high idealism the boys and girls 
of today. 

THaT YEAR AT LINCOLN HicH, by Joseph Gol- 
lomb. (Macmillan Co. $1.35.) Entertaining 
story of an incipient snob whose father sends 
him to a public high school to be made safe for 
democracy. 


Scouts tn Giacrer Park, by Walter Pritchard 
Eaton. (W. A. Wilde Co., Chicago.) Breathless 
scout tales in a Western setting. Mature read- 
ers will enjoy these stories quite as much as the 
younger folk. 


FIGHTING FOR Fairview, by William Heyliger. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) The story of the captain 
of a school nine who, thru making a real sacri- 
fice, came to know the joy of real achievement. 
Boys 10 to 16. 


Captain TED, by Louis Pendleton. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.35.) Thrilling tale of the way a 
Boy Scout, by force of his own glowing patriot- 
ism, turned a band of slackers into loyal Ameri- 


, cans. Boys 10 to 16. 


Tur Lost Hunters, by Joseph A. Altsheler. 
(D, Appleton & Co. $1.35.) Thrilling adventures 
with bears, wolves and other ferocious beasts 
of the early Northwest. The “hero” is a boy 
captive among the Sioux. 


ADVENTURES IN BEAVER STREAM Camp, by A. 
Radelyffe Dugmore. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
The thrilling adventures which came to two 
boy campers during a year’s precarious existence 
in an uninhabited region of Newfoundland. 
Boys 10 to 16. 


Lost IsLanp, by Ralph Henry Barbour and 
H. P. Holt. (Century Co., $1.35.) An up-to-date 
Treasure Island,” in which the lost treasure is 
platinum instead of the traditional gold, but 
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Esmeralda, or Every Little 
Bit Helps 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam and 

Norman Jacobsen 

Illustrated in color and black and 
white. $1.00 net. 

The breezy, humorous story of a girl 
from California, who upsets the tradi- 
tions of New York’s smartest set and 
‘incidentally does some splendid War 

ork. This is a patriotic tale, up to 
the minute, startling and delightful, 
that no American will want to miss. 


The Historical Nights 


Entertainment 
By Rafael Sabatini 
$1.75 net. 

Scenes already famous through great 
foreign writers, portrayed with rare 
skill in the form of thirteen short 
stories, each culminating in the dra- 

e matic happenings of a night. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


* ? 
The American Boys 
. * 
Engineering Book 
By A. Russell Bond 
250 diagrams, $2.00 net, 
Following a boy’s natural bent to 
construct, the author trains his youth- 
ful readers to do real’ men’s work in 
miniature, at almost no cost, from ma- 
terials easily available. A book boys 
will revel in. 


American Boys’ Book of 


Signs, Signals and Symbols 

By Den Beard 

350 illustrations by the author. $2.00 net. 
Every kind of code-transmission fas- 

cinatingly described by the veteran boy 

lover:—Indian, forester, animal, tramp, 

secret organization, Morse Telegraph, 

Navy, deaf and dumb, etc. 


General Crook and the 
Fighting Apaches 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
ANOTHER TRAIL BLAZER! —A 
stirring tale of adventure with Gen- 
eral Crook, the redoubtable Indian 
fighter. Actual history is the basis for 
this thrilling tale. Timmy Dunn, who 
aided General Crook, will be the envy 
of every live American boy. 


Gulliver’s Travels 
(Stories All Children Love Series) 
By Jonathan Swift 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
Lilliputians and “Giants amuse and 
enliven the imagination of children 
now, as they have always done. Miss 
Kirk’s inimitable color illustrations in 
this new edition make the book a con- 
stant delight to young and old. 


Keineth 


By Jane D. Abbott 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

The best of modern American home 
life is portrayed in this wholesome 
girls’ book. he enchantment of this 
delightful story lingers long in the 
memory of the fortunate girl reader. 


The Springtide of Life— 
Poems of Childhood 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 
With a Preface by Edmund Gosse. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
8 color plates and many illustrations 
in the text. $3.00 net. 
Edmund Gosse has carried out a 
pian, once made by the poet, to gather 
is poems on childhood in one volume, 
and Arthur Rackham has interpreted 
them exquisitely. 
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Clear the Decks! 


A Tole of the American Navy Today 
By “Commander” 
20 photographic illustrations. $1.50 net. 
A thrilling tale of our navy boys in 
action—based on fact. Thousands of 
our American boys are today living the 
life of the hero of this book. It was 
written by a U. S. Naval Officer during 
off hours in actual naval service. A 
wholly enthralling story of Ame-cican 
naval activities is here described—the 
fun, the dangers, the everyday life, the 
encounters with the enemy. 


The Romance of, Old 
Philadelphia 
By John T. Faris 
Author of “Old Roads Out of 
Philadelphia.” 
100 illustrations. Octavo. $4.50 net. 
The fact that Philadelphia was the 
center for a long period of the colonial 
life of the nation gives this volume a 
historical appeal to all Americans. The 
illustrations are of the most varied and 
interesting character. 


Passed as Censored 
By Capt. Bertram M. Bernheim, M.O.R.C. 
$1.25 net. 

An unusual war book—the original 
letters of one of the fighters in France, 
written home without a thought of their 
later being published. Vivid, human, 
real, they tell of the superhuman efforts, 
the great risks, and the feverish activity 
of the S.O.R. (Service of the Rear), 
of which practically nothing has ever 
been told in the war books of the day. 


Joseph Pennell’s Liberty 
Loan Poster 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

A book for Artists, Amateurs, Gov- 
ernments, Teachers, and _ Printers. 
Mr. Pennell describes the right method 
of making a poster, from the first 
sketch to the finished print, illustrated 
with drawings in black and white and 
color, showing every stage through 
which his poster passed. This is a 
splendid record of one of the finest Lib- 
erty Loan Posters. 


Decorative Textiles 
By George Leland Hunter 
527 splendid illustrations in color and 
half-tones. $15.00 net. 


A perfect reservoir of combinations 
and schemes, old and new. The first 
authoritative, comprehensive and thor- 
ough work of reference published in 
any language on decorative textiles for 
wall, floor and furniture coverings. 


Home and Community 
Hygiene 
By Jean Broadhurst 
118 illustrations. $2.00 net, 

A text-book of personal and public 
health, from the standpoint of the 
home-maker, the individual and the 
good citizen. text for school or 
home of great value. 


Clothing for Women 
By Laura I. Baldt 
454 pages. 7 colored plates. 262 illustra- 
tions. $2.00 net. 

Gives practical working directions for 
the selection, design, color, pattern 
making and construction of women’s 
clothing. 


The Business of the 


Household 
By C. W. Taber 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Household finance and management 
handled with expert skill; based upon 
actual experience, and _ solving the 
problem of making ends meet while 
getting right results. 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


THE WORLD WAR 


THE LOVE 
OF AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
A Manuscript Found in a Dug-out 


Cloth, $1.25 net 
In the trenches a soldier wrote his heart on paper. 
then vanished. How? No one knows, but he 
left behind this intimate document—a confession 
of extraordinary importance to some Amer.can 
girl. Who is she—and winet We publish this 
secret autobiography in the hope that its message 
may reach her. he most intriguing mystery, 
Sane a literary standpoint, that the war has pro- 
lu 


OUT TO WIN 


By LT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “Carry 
On,” “The Glory of the Trenches,”’ etc. 
Third Edition, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
A vivid, prophetic, optimistic and inspiring statement 
of America’s accomplishments in France, 


GONE ASTRAY 


Leaves from an Emperor’s Diar 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Whether viewed from the standpoint of a personal 
document or the result of a lifelong study by a 
marvellously gifted student of character, this story 
< the Kaiser's obsession for world domination, 
from boyhood to the present day, is both timely 
and illuminating. 


PUSHING WATER 


By LT. ERIC P, paweon, R.N.V.R. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
The story of the British Auxiliary Patrol—the navy 
foment craft, the brooms and eyes of the Grand 


ROUMANIA 


By MRS. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S8. 

Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 net. 

A wonderfully interesting history of Roumania, past 
and mr with an introduction and two chapters 
by H. M. Queen Marie, 


ASIA MINOR 


BY, ——- A. HAWLEY, author of ‘‘Oriental 

ete. Titus trated. Cloth, $3.50 net. 

An yA and informing account of that little- 

known part of the Near East—Asia Minor which 

is destined to occupy an important place in the 
activities of the world. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
RUPERT BROOKE 


A Memoir ww ats Sw ma MARSH 
ontiepiece Portrait. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The official Bon of this celebrated poet containing 
many hitherto unpublished letters and a few poems 
not previously prin 


SKETCHES IN DUNELAND 


ws es REED, Author of ‘The Dune Country,” 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
A in beautiful book of drawings and appreciations 
of the wonderland of sand on the wild coasts of 
Lake Michigan. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF 
REAL ANIMALS 


a LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of “American 
Pictures and Their Painters,”’ etc. 
Profusely es Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A companion volume Mrs, Bryant's popular 
“Famous Pictures of Real Boys and Girls.” 


WAR FICTION 
THE ROUGH ROAD 


By W. J. LOCKE, F ne of “The Red Planet,”’ etc. 

h Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A truly Lockean am... 7 youth and the Great War. 
The most popular novel of the season. 


TOWARDS MORNING 


By IDA A. R. WYLIE, author of “‘The Shining 
Heights,” etc. Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net 

A remarkably powerful story of a boy’s soul seared by 
the brutal hand of Prussianism, 


THE WAR EAGLE 


By W. J. DAWSON, author of “The Father of a 
Soldier,” ete. Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50 ask, 

A dramatic, finely written and conceived story em- 
bodying a record of the first year of the war. 




















OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN LANE CO. NEW YORK 





which has all the zest of the old-time variety of 
treasure story and all the appeal of the typical 
boy’s book. 

Tue Pirate or Jasper Peak, by Adair Aldon. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.35.) Juveniie adventure 
story of Hugh Arnold’s search for his two 
friends lost in the forests of the Northwest. 


Unc ie Jozr’s LIncoLn, by Edward A. Steiner. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.) An old Hungarian 
who fought in our Civil War returns to his 
native town and fires all the small boys with 
stories of his beloved Lincoln. 


Tue Bio GAME, by Lawrence Perry. (Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.35.) Another story of live-wire school 
athletics by “Fair Play.” Football is the theme. 
The story keeps the reader as interested as if 
he were playing the game himself. 


Tne Boys’ Book or CHemIsTRY, by Charles 
Ramsay Clarke. (E. P. Dutton & Co.,$2.) Writ- 
ten in a more informal style but otherwise not 
essentially different from various other elemen- 
tary text books and laboratory guides. 


Younc ALASKANS IN THE Far Nortu, by Em- 
erson Hough. (Harper & Bros., $1.25.) A thrill- 
ing story of expioring in the Yukon and Klon- 
dike region. Crammed with adventure and dar- 
ing exploits—full of appeal to youth. 


Lost InpIAN Macic, by Grace and Karl Moon. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) A tale of 
adventure, based on a legend of the Southwestern 
Indians, and so filled with action, mystery and 
color as to delight young readers nine to fifteen. 


Tver Ficntinc Mascot, by Tommy Kehoe. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.35.) Written primarily 
for boys, this account of the actual war experi- 
ences of the youngest soldier in the trenches has 
a thrill and an appeal for every lover of cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, and of the spirit of youth. 


ScouTING WITH GENERAL PERSHING, by Ev- 
eritt Tomlinson. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.35.) 
Scouting, not in France but in Mexico and the 
Southwest during the Border troubles of 1916, 
is the theme of this boys’ book. Full of adven- 
ture, with a dash of German intrigue in Mexico. 


Worxinc My Way ARouND THE Wor, by 
Harry A. Franck. (Century Co., $1.35.) This 
reproduction loses none of its original freshness 
and vigor by being abridged. Thus planned to 
appeal to younger readers, it will give them 
many hours of entertainment. 


Tue Boy Hrxers, by Chelsea Curtis Fraser. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $1.25.) Eight boys 
“hike” from Pennsylvania to New York City, 
enjoying en route adventures varying from pa- 
triotically gratuitous farm work to the cap- 
ture of a German spy. Boys 10 to 16. 


Unver Orpers, by Harold S. Latham. (Mac- 
millan Co., $1.35.) A lively story of a Boy's 
Club with its comradeship, idealism, and capac- 
ity to train boys for citizenship by finding out- 
lets for energy slong lines of service to the 
community. 


For the Young Children 


A Littte Boy Lost, by W. H. Hudson. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50.) The autobiography of 
a boy that loved outdoors, by a famous author 
who remembered his own boyhood fancies and 
adventures. 


LITTLE Miss GRASSHOPPER, by Johanna Spyri. 
Ch. Bs Crowell Co., 50 cents.) A delightful little 
story with an Alpine setting, by the author of 
“Heidi.” Told with the same charm as her 
previous books. 

THe Turquoise Story Boox, by Ada and 
Eleanor Skinner. (Duffield & Co., $1.75.) Collee- 
tion for young readers of stories, legends and 
poems about summer and nature. Third vol 





By Their 

Fruits 

“By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


One of the fruits of Chris- 
tian Science is 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Here you see the power and 
value of Truth and Principle 
applied to the affairs of the 
whole world. 


You see a newspaper with- 
out sensationalism, gossip, 
unsavory details, exaggera- 
tion or falseness. And yet— 
or rather because of it—a 
highly interesting and edify- 
ing newspaper. The Monitor 
is all the more interesting 
because its readers know that 
what they read is true, and 
therefore has a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 

Sole a of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 











RISING JAPAN 


An soinent Japanese scholar writes 
from Tok 0 that he regards Dr. J.T. 
Sunderland’s Rising Japan (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.25) as distinctly the best 
book on Japanese civilization, the aims and 
ideals of the Japanese nation, and the rela- 
tions of Japan with America, that has 
appeared from any pen. He asks permis- 
sion to translate it into Japanese. 

The London Times devotes two columns 
to the book, giving it high praise and urg- 
ing its wide reading in England as well as 
in America. 





in a series of nature books. 


Star Srogtes ror Littte Foix, by Gertrude 
Chandler Warner. (Pilgrim Press, 60 cents.) 
Something novel in instructive literature for chil- 
dren. Lessons in which the locating of the stars 
is made an absorbing game. 


Tue Boy WHo Knew WuHat THE Birps Sam 
hy Padriac Colum, illustrated by Dugald Stewart 
Walker. (Macmillan Co., $1.50.) Irish folk-lore 
tales of giants and birds ‘and fairies, written and 
illustrated in delightfully fantastic style. 


THe Book or Nonsense, by Edward Lear. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 50 cents.) A new a 
tion of the old, favorite, nonsense rimes; de- 
signed for children, these delicious absurdities 
never fail to charm the “grown-ups” as well. 

Insect Apventures, by J. Henri Fabre. 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., $1.) A selec- 
tion of the most adaptable of that famous scien- 
tist’s well-known studies of insects, retold for 
young people Seymour Hasbrouck. 

Tue Jorty Book or Fumncrart, by Patter 
Beard. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) A book 
containing any number of jolly games for little 
people and new ways of having “truly fun” with 
small trouble and less expense. Children 5 to 12. 

Motuer West Winn “Wuere” Stories, by 
Thornton W. Burgess. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.) Fanciful animal tales for children four to 
twelve in which Peter Rabbit learns much of 























The Origin of the Bible 


(The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Knowl 


wledge) 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., D.D. 


The Beacon Press, Boston, pp. 288, $1.20 net 





The Librarian of one of the largest Pub- 
lic Libraries in America writes: “For 
some years I have taken special pains to 
secure for our shelves all the books of real 
value on the Bible that have been pub- 
lished in this country or Syepee, and I 
want to say that in my i. dgment Dr. 
Sunderland’s work is the best that has 
appeared from the pen of any | scholar. I 
recommend it above all others.’ 














interest, including where Mr. Gobbler got the 








How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of Civics 


By SIMON J. JUMNEFSKY, A.B., LL.B. 
Teachers, write for it and it will be sent free. 


The Independent, 119 W. 40th St. N. Y. 


vivid, 
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strutting habit. Charmingly illustrated in color 
by Harrison Cady. 

Tue LoyYALty or ELIZABETH Bess, by E. C. 
Scott. (Macmillan Co., $1.35.) The delightful 
pranks and pastimes of a little Southern girl 
of the late sixties. For girls eight to fifteen. 


LittLe ALLIES, by Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50). A jolly 
tale of adventures in patriotism of three New 
Yorkers and a little French visitor. Illustrations 
in color by Alice Beard. 


In THE Days or THE GuiLD, by L. Lamprey. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) A. book full 
of the romantic flavor of “Merrie England’ of 
the old days. Fact, fiction and poetry so blend- 
ed as to delight young people ten to sixteen. 


Tue Jot.ty Supers, by Elizabeth Price. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1.25.) A wholesome 
story of home life concerning the influence of 
the six Shipley children on a wealthy neigh- 
bor’s son. For boys and girls ten to fifteen years. 

Once Uron A TIME ANIMAL Stories, by Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey. (Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.) Entertaining storics for young chil- 
dren, attributing human impulses and conduct 
to the animal world, ard indirectiy, pointing a 
moral. 


. Tse Boox or Etves AND Farriges, by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott, illustrated by Milo Winter. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2.) The best fairy tales 
of all nations and ages, retold with a charm 
that appeals to all, the young folks and their 
elders, too. 


NatTurRE Stories TO TELL TO CHILDREN, by H. 
Waddingham Sears. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Nature tales which have a real value in that 
they combine useful, if simple, facts of plant 
and animal life with enough of the “story” ele- 
ment to stimulate youthful imaginations. 

Over INDIAN AND ANIMAL TRAILS, by Jean M. 
Thompson. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.) A 
book about Indians and animals, with colored 
pictures by Paul Bransom—what more could 
any child-heart desire? A great deal of natural 
history will be imbibed in the reading of it. 


Our Humpie HELpers, by John Henri Fabre, 
translated by Florence Constable Bicknell. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.) Familiar talks on our domestic 
animals by the late eminent scientist. While 
mainly written for children, contains much that 
will inform and interest the older members of 
the family. 


Stories Girls will Like 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. (T. Y. Crowell Co., $2.) A new 
edition of an old favorite, delightfully illustrated 
with sixteen pictures in color by Gertrude D. 
Hammond. 


TwIN TRAVELERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, by Mary 
H. Wade. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.) A 
story-book journey thru “the other America” 
for boys. and girls between eight and thirteen 
years of age. 

ISABEL CARLETON’s FRIENDS, by Margaret 
Ashmun. (Macmillan Co., $1.35.) Another chap- 
ter in the happy life of a very real and charm- 
ing young heroine. Delightful reading for girls 
fourteen to twenty. 

L’HoMME VERT, by Jetta S. Wolff. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 65 cents.) Ten short stories for young 
people, written in elementary French, and in- 
tended primarily as a supplement to a text book. 
One of the Modern Language Series. 


A Girt Scout or Rep Rose Troop, by Amy E. 
Blanchard. (W. A. Wilde Co.) This well-known 
writer for girls has produced another of her 
lively stories. Any one interested in Girl Scout 
activities will find them here entertainingly de- 
scribed. 

Hatk MerRILL’s Honey Quest, by Annie 
Elizabeth Harris. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
$1.85.) The story of a girl of fourteen, who, 
placed in a lonely situation, set her whole bright 
will to the conquering thereof, with a reward 
beyond her fondest dreams. 


Fiction for Grown-Ups 


CAMILLA, by Elizabeth Robins. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.60.) The love story of an American 
divoreée and an English nobleman. The charac- 
ter delineation is particularly interesting. 


HELEN or TROY and Rose, by Phyllis Bottome. 
(Century Co., $1.35.) Two delightful stories of 
English women and their men folks, written 
with rare insight into feminine psychology, by 
the author of “The Dark Tower.” 


We Oruers, by Henri Barbusse. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $1.50.) “In the ordinary course of 
time all things become confused” furnishes the 
motif of these fifty short stories, passionate, 
vivid, sometimes incomprehensible, by the au- 
thor of “Under Fire.” 


TWENTY-THREE AND A HALF Hours’ L&ave, 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart. (Doran Co., 60 


cents.) When the non-com fresh from college 
makes a bet—watch out! The adventures that 
his wager brought on Sergeant Gray fill the 
poe entertaining war story Mrs. Rinehart has 
wrr n . 


































































































































































































































































































































































































“All Star Fiction” 








Biography and Travel 








Out of the Silences 
By MARY E. WALLER 
Author of The Wood-carver of ’Lympus 



































its scenes laid in Canada. 

The plot is original and is worked out with 
the same skill that gave “The Wood- 
carver of *Lympus” and “A Cry in the 
Wilderness” such a strong and popular 
appeal. 

“Miss Waller has done no_ better work 
. . . it is an epic in prose.”"—New York 
Tribune. $1.50 net 


Our Admirable Betty 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of The Broad Highway 

A joyous and vigorous romance of the 
period of “The Broad Highway.” 
Bewitching Betty is one of the most ador- 
able of heroines, Sergeant Zebadee is a 
whimsical character who adds humor to 
the tale, while Major d’Arcy is as delight- 
ful as any hero that Farnol has created. 
“Mr. Farnol has seldom written in happier 
vein.” —Boston Transcript. $1.60 net 



































Books on the Brama 





uit 





Representative British 


Dramas: 
Victorian and Modern 
Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Contains the complete text of twenty-one 
plays from Bulwer-Lytton down to Gals- 








worthy and Dunsany. 873 pages. $4.00 net 
Little Theater Classics 
Volume I 








By SAMUEL A. ELIOT, JR. 
Contains five classic one-act plays of rare 
merit adapted for “Little Theaters,” or for 
stay-at-home readers. $1.50 net 











A virile romance of the present day with 


Woodrow Wilson: 


An Interpretation 
By A. MAURICE LOW 
A keen and impartia! analysis of the char- 
acter and motives of the President as 
revealed by his speeches, writings and 


statesmanship, by the American corre- 
spondent of the London “Morning Post.” 
$2.00 net 


George Westinghouse: 
His Life and Achievements 
By FRANCIS E, LEUPP. 
The biography of one of America’s greatest 
inventors that reads like a romance. 
$3.00 net 


The Golden Road 

By LILIAN WHITING 
A résumé of the varied experiences of one 
of America’s best known women of letters, 
gathered along ‘The Golden Road” of life, 
at home .and abroad. $3.00 net 


My Chinese Days 

By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 
With its background of oriental colors, 
customs and mystery, this is a volume of 
really wonderful vignettes of Chinese life, 
by a woman physician. $2.00 net 


UT) Books a the War 








Heroes of Aviation 
By LAURENCE La TOURETTE DRIGGS 
Authentic stories of the famous French, 
American, English, Italian and Belgian 
aviators, by an authoritative writer. 


$1.50 net 
Tales of War 


By LORD DUNSANY 
Wonderful vignettes are these tales of the 
great European tragedy, and all bear the 
stamp of Lord Dunsany’s artistry and 
sense of romance, $1.25 net 





Worth-While Books for the Voung 





Happy Jack 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
The story of Thrift—taught by one of 
Mother Nature’s thriftiest little people. 
Mr. unpnee is well acquainted with Happy 
Jack’s thrifty habits, and tells all about 
them in his new book. $1.25 net 


Mother West Wind 


“Where” Stories 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
The eighth and final volume in _ the 
“Mother West Wind Series” of Animal 
stories, : $1.00 net 

Five in a Ford 

By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 
The fourth volume in the jolly “Summer 
Vacation Series.” $1.35 net 


Sniffy, Snappy and Velvet Paw 


By RUTH O. DYER 
The adventures of three sprightly grey 
mice. 60 cents net 


Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains 
By CHARLES A. EASTMAN 

The life stories of fifteen famous Indian 
Chiefs, by one who knew them best. 

$1.25 net 






































































































































Boy Scouts at Sea 
By ARTHUR A. CAREY 
A dandy sea scout story by the pioneer in 
the Sea Scouting movement. $1.35 net 
Scout Drake in War Time 
By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 
The story_of Lonny Drake’s busy summer 
opens at a National Guard Camp. $1.35 net 
- Captain Kituk 
By ROY J. SNELL 


The strange and hazardous adventures of 
an ambitious Eskimo lad. $1.35 net 


Old Crow and His Friends 
By KATHARINE B. JUDSON 
Stories that were told to Indian children 
many years ago, $1.35 net 
Little Cuba Libre 
By JANE P. DUGGAN 
The story of a little patriotic Cuban girl. 

$1.35 net 
Rhymes and Tales for Children 
By ETTA A. and MARY F. BLAISDELL 


Verse and stories with colored illustrations 
for the very youngest readers. 55 cents net 


Our Complete Juvenile Catalogue will be sent on request 
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Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





# Books for Vour Christmas Gifts ¥ 
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First Important “Life” 


WRITTEN WITH AID OF 


LIEUT.-COL. REQUIN 


Of Marshal Foch’s Staff 


OCH 


FY. MAN 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


@ STEPHANE LAUZANNE, Editor of “Le Matin,” 

says: “‘Have read with intense interest. Ameri- 

cans will find it the true picture.” 

Ist Edition SOLD OUT Publication Day! 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.00 net 


NORMAN DUNCAN'S FINAL LABRADOR TALES 





Battles Royal 73,4" 
Down North = 4i's5"ner 


HONORE 


HONORE Harbor Tales 


st.<ct <t’ Down North 
short-story writer rt 

in the country.’’ own Oo 

“Battles Royal” is powerful, rugged, almost fearsome in its 
tragic intensity; the other, ‘‘Harbor Tales,’’ is tender, 
quaint, and marked by that supreme quality of the story- 
teller’s art—unaffected simplicity 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS' TWO CONVINCING BOOKS 


The Blot “asi” 221,,tat 


"Scutcheon $1.00 net 


Two books of great interest 
in connection with the prob- 
lems of PEACE. Whether 
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LIVELY STORIES FOR BOYS 
GRIT-A- DILLON WALLACE 
PLENTY author of “‘Ungava Bob,” etc., is to 


the front with a new Tale of the 

Labrador Wild. For adventure and 
realism of the most healthful sort boys will find it difficult 
indeed to beat this latest story from the surviving companion 
of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., the Labrador explorer. Jllus- 
trated. Net $1.25. 


UNCLE JOE’S Edward A. Steiner 
LINCOLN author of “On the Trail 


of the Immigrant,”’ etc., gives 

us a delightful story of the in- 
fluence of the life of Abraham Lincoln upon the boys of a 
far-away land. Will move every patriotic American to greater 
zeal and greater service to-day. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 


CAMERON EDWIN C.BURRITT 
ISLAND cxsces. presents Ya now. sheat of 


Adventures in the South Seas. The 
success of ‘“‘Boy Scout Crusoes’’ has furnished the incentive 
for a fascinating story of adventures which will keep the 
reader spellbound until the last page is reached. Jllus- 
trated. Net $1.25. 
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tion.’” Illustrated. Net $1.25 
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CONFESSIONS OF A 

MOTION PICTURE PRESS 
AGENT 

(Continued from page 326) 


Where were they? Some one suggested that 
“Society” does not show up until 8:30 or 
nine o'clock. We waited patiently. The 
crowd of pass-holders now began to make 
their appearance, intermingled with an 
occasional purchaser. There were few car- 
riages, possibly two dozen couples in even- 
ing dress, the others all in street clothes. 
By nine o’clock it had dawned on the most 
obtuse that the Four Hundred had stayed 
away but had sent its cooks, grooms, wait- 
ing maids and butlers! 

Brutus remained sanguine, as_ befitted 
an exponent of New Thought. “It will take 
five or six weeks to get them coming,” he 
explained. “Anyhow, Society isn’t back in 
town yet—we shouldn’t have issued our in- 
vitation so early.” It was the fact, how- 
ever, that we didn’t sell a hundred of our 
$3 seats thruout the entire season, nor 
did “Society” ever show up in any numbers. 
Catiline, clever adsmith tho he was, had 
fooled himself and us on the amusement 
psychology of the millionaire who likes to 
take the movies incognito and reserves dis- 
play for the opera. Plain, ordinary people 
were scared away by the stiff prices. 

Brutus stuck it out for months to con- 
stantly diminishing receipts which at the 
end scarcely paid the weckly rent. Then in 
disgust hé turned the management of the 
theater over to a Broadway personage who 
is fond of styling himself the ‘“Go-Git-Em 
Guy.” The latter cut the prices to twenty- 
five and fifty cents, camouflaged the lobby, 
decorated the stage, trimmed the pictures, 
and introduced warblers of popular ditties. 
These innovations set the business soaring, 
and the remainder of the season was on at 
least a partly self-supporting basis. 

The happenings recorded above would 
have proved a tragedy to a theatrical show- 
man who must necessarily create an imme- 
diate demand for his goods or close up shop. 
With the large film corporation, however, 
the New York opening is “window dress- 
ing.” Success or non-success of its rented 
Broadway theater is after all a minor mat- 
ter compared to the national and world- 
wide distribution of its films. Armed with 
the sincere laudations given to our weekly 
output by the metropolitan critics, we ad- 
drest ourselves to the country at large. 
Sales branches were established in all the 
important cities, contracts were entered 
into with thousands of little and big picture 
houses, and from Oshkosh to San Antonio 
and from Bangor to Aberdeen signs like 
this were emblazoned on their fronts: 

MONTEZUMA PICTURES 
THE KIND YOU PAY $3 FOR IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
HERE—10 CENTS! 

As the innumerable contracts rolled in, 
each accompanied by a request for a regu- 
lar supply of photographs and press mat- 
ter, I entered on a wholesale publicity dis- 
tribution that put in the shade all my pre- 
vious efforts. The press department was 
now a sweatshop in which all hands fever- 
ishly penned, typewrote and assembled a 
vast product of words. Our press sheets 
were printed in five thousand lots, and our 
current stock of 25,000 photographs was 
weekly drawn upon for shipments to the 
four quarters of the compass. We entered 
into correspondence with London, Paris, 
Rome, Calcutta, Tokio, Buenos Aires, Mel- 
bourne and other remote centers. We han- 
dled anything from selling a star’s photo to 
an individual motion picture fan to land- 
ing a whole page of Montezuma publicity 
in the Cleveland Leader or the New Or- 








“No Other Man” 


says Theodore Roosevelt, “can quite par- 
allel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. 
It is hard to say what most to admire; 
the really extraordinary grasp of the es- 
sential facts of the war which is shown; 
or the transparent clearness with which 
the facts are brought out; or the entire 
fairness and impartiality of the conclu- 
sions,” which cne finds in 


FRANK H. SIMONDS’ 
History of the World War 


_ Since the day in July, 1914, when one flam- 
ing editorial of Frank H. Simonds startled 
aoe, Som, his fame has stretched around the 
worid, 
He is read by European general staffs. He is 
welcomed by President Poincaire and by Lloyd 
George. He is the one great historian whom 
this war has developed. 

And because Frank H. Si ds has b 
so great, the whole world is eager to help him 
with the writing of this story. Therefore those 
who know best some individual part of the 
great conflict—those who have played a part in 
it—have written of what they know best. There 
are hundreds of those contributors. One-third 
of the whole history is written by them—the 
other two-thirds being written by Frank H. 
Simonds. They are the flashes of light illumi- 
nating the tapestry he weaves, 
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history of this nation or of the world there has 
never been a war like this. 

You must know the truth about this stupen- 
dous thing. You must see into its heart. 

You who live in this generation must own 
this work—you who have an opportunity to 
Save money on it must not miss this chance. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York: 

Gentlemen :— . 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, the first two 
volumes of the “‘History of the World War’’ by Frank 
H. Simonds and other famous contributors. If not 
satisfactory I will return them in five days, but other- 
wise I will remit $1.00 -a month for 18 months. In 
return I am to receive the other volumes (making a total 
of five) of this history as soon as they are released from 
the Press. The set will contain the complete history of 
this World War from beginning to end. 
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With the approach of New Year’s the first 
black clouds appeared on the horizon. An 
omen of this was when the telephone com- 
pany cut off our service, sending the presi- 
dent hurrying downtown for cash to meet 
the bill. Trade editors greeted me with 
doubtful welcome, declaring the “ad” bills 
long overdue and stating their disinclina- 
tion to pasture a “dead one” with free pub- 
licity. Next, a tidal wave of economy struck 
the office. Heads were lopped off in every 
direction, private telephoning was forbid- 
den. vouchers were scrutinized, and ex- 
penditure was curtailed. Gossip was rife 
on the street that we would soon go bank- 
rupt. Nevertheless Brutus got another firm 
of very powerful Wall Street magnates in- 
terested, and we continued to plod on. 

How came Montezuma so near to wreck- 
age after only five months of operation? 
Sales were tremendous; the films were dis- 
placing those of older concerns everywhere. 
The first reason was the staggering expense 
of conducting twenty-eight separate branch 
distributing businesses in as many cities, 
together with the home office “overhead.” 
The second reason, equally important, was 
the contract entered into with the studio 
producers by which we paid them at the 
rate. of $40,000 for every long picture and 
$20,000 for each short one—about $6,000,- 
000 per annum. The highly famed directors 
had named their own figure, and it was 
breaking Montezuma’s back. Grandiose 
ideas of production ruled everybody. A 
sub-director would be getting $25,000 a 
year, and even featured players would re- 
ceive a moiety of that amount. The most 
expensive locations were rented, yachts 
and railroad trains were chartered, free 
automobiles were for everybody, elaborate- 
ly built structures were fired and shipping 
was blown up to provide a 200-foot flash 
in a 5000-foot picture. 

I shall not bother the reader with the 
detailed after-history of Montezuma in its 
stock market ups and downs, its quarrels 
with the directors, and its kaleidoscopic 
changes of management. A year and a half 
later it was bruited about that the parent 
corporation owed one of the studio pro- 
ducers $800,000 and another one $600,000. 
The huge returns they had counted on 
simply weren’t in the business, and they 
were obliged to get out. Went, too, all the 
high-priced stars, the fancy-salaried home 
officials, and the whole blind system of pro- 
duction waste. The Montezuma makes 
“cheap” pictures now; the financiers in 
charge would shy at a famous stellar name 
as they would at the Kaiser’s. 

As to the “old gang,” most of them are 
widely scattered. The directors-general 
found a rival corporation willing to pay 
them big prices for their work, tho under 
a reduced scale of production and with 
fewer companies. The Healer has returned 
to his healing, Catiline to his advertising 
desk, and Brutus busies himself with a pro- 
duction company, while. the “Go-Get-Em 
Guy” has built theaters, established an ex- 
hibitors’ circuit, and is reputed to draw a 
princely salary as an adviser-in-chief to a 
prominent film maker. Long, since I be- 
came an independent scribbler. 

The gigantic, rapidly shifting and (if I 
may so call it) mushroom character of film 
enterprize is illustrated by the brief his- 
tory I have been recounting. As a highly 
speculative and hazardous game, it far out- 
classes the old-line theater with the lat- 
ter’s solid foundation of theater syndicates 
and proprietorship. Nobody can corner the 
18,000 picture theaters of the United 
States, just as nobody can corner produc- 
ing talent; and so I think that the future 
of the films will ever present new and un- 
expected angles to the fascinated observer. 
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MY COMPANY 


By Captain Carroll Swan 


_ The first account by an American officer of the great Allied Victory 
Drive and of the splendid part played by American lads in the German 
defeat. Captain Swan of the Yankee Division tells all about the boys 
under his command, describing their exploits, adventures, everyday lives 
and magnificent morale. It’s a thrilling story and proud record of pluck 


- efficiency. Every American should read it. 24 illustrations. $1.50 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL” CHANDLER HARRIS 


By Julia Collier Harris. ‘““The author has achieved something like a veritable master- 
piece. . . . It is indeed, precisely such a biography as Harris ought to have—a fitting 


a, ee who gave much gladness to the world."—New York Tribune. Illus- 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY’ ADAMS 


. “One of the most entrancing books of the year and of the century. The entertaining 
incidents, the dramatic narrative, the sparkling wit, the pervasive humor and the inde- 
scribably keen analysis of innumerable interesting personalities make this autobiography 
@ veritable treasure house of joy to the general reader.”—New York Tribune. $5.00 net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Max Farrand. “Professor Farrand has written a very unusual book . . . such as 
has not hitherto appeared dealing with American history. . . . A delightful book to read, 
and a most illuminating and instructive book to study.”—Theodore Rooseveit, in She 
Outlook. $1.50 net. 


SILVER LINING 


By R. W. F. The first account of the ex- 
periences of an American war bride. 
Every word rings true. 60 cents net. 


STEEP TRAILS 


By John Muir. “No one who loves the out- 
of-doors should fail to read this volume.’’-— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


THE JOYS OF BEING A WOMAN 


By Winifred Kirkland, ‘Essays written with such charm and humor that they cannot 
il to delight.”"—Baltimore Sun. An ideal gift for almost any woman. $1.50 net. 


UNCLE REMUS_RETURNS 


By Joel Chandler Harris. Ten newly discovered Uncle Remus stories showing “Brer 
Rabbit” at his funniest. A perfect gift for children. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE FRENCH TWINS “I AM AN AMERICAN” 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Pierre and By Sara Cone Bryant. Tells children why 
Pierrette live underground in shell-torn this should be their proudest boast. Every 
Rheims. The best book yet in the Twins American child should have this 
series. Charmingly illustrated. $1.25 net. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
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(To be concluded in a later issue) 
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supply you with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost 
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obtain the Year Book from no other source for less than the regular 
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What messages are the prophets proclaiming to steady 
the people's hearts, to prepare them for this hour and 
to comfort them in their affliction ? 
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EN men, all members of one religious body, all living in the same city, 
were invited to contribute a recently preached sermon to be incor- 
porated in a book of war sermons, in order that uninformed critics 

might discover how alert the pulpits are to the exigencies of the hour; that 
bewildered people might be directed toward a straight path, and that 
preachers who have not as yet been able to formulate their convictions 
might be helped to a clear and compelling message.—F'rom the Foreword. 


Flexible cloth binding 75 cents net, postpaid 
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So THE RED TRIANGLE 


ASSOCIATION PREss announces the following new 


Books with Purpose” 





ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., New York 





Christian Ethics in the World War, W. D. Mackenzie $1.00 
The Democratic Movement in Asia, Tyler Dennett 1.50 
The Romance of the Red Triangle, Sir Arthur Yapp 1.00 
The Law of Social Justice, Hugh E. Willis . . 1.00 
Finding the Comrade God, G. Walter Fiske ‘ one -~« 75 
International Aspects of Christianity, Ozora S. Davis 1.00 
In selecting your Christmas gifts remember ‘“‘Books with 
Purpose,”’ particularly the Everypay Lire Series, which a 
are made so perscnal by the daily use feature. At your PURPOSE 
booksellers or catalogue on request. A, 


WHAT THE WAR MEANT 
TO THE U-BOAT 


(Continued from page 322) 
lanes along which the U-boat blunders like 
a blind fish; the mine fields, both British 
and German, it must avoid; floating mines 
that have broken from their moorings; the 
treacherous tides, traps, decoys, nets, that 
make a U-boat journey a blind hazard. 
To these special risks have to be added 
the usual sea dangers, and the war risks— 
the “blimps,” hydroplanes dropping their 
bombs from the sky, the little patrol boats, 
and finally, the destroyer, which remains 
the U-boat’s chief foe. 
There are also decided limitations in 
submarine navigation and operation. The 
popular idea of a U-boat emerging and 
diving again with porpoise ease is quite 
erroneous. If she attempts to go down at 
an angle of more than twelve degrees, her 
battery tanks overflow, leaving her a help- 
less, floating hulk. Abrupt dives are also 
very dangerous. A submarine commander 
told me that his hair had often stood on 
end when, on a quick dive, his vessel went 
down and down till he thought he could 
never stop her. Doubtless, many a U-boat 
has gone headlong into the deeps where the 
terrific pressure would crash her iron sides 
like an egg shell. Once on the surface, a 
large U-boat would require several minutes 
to submerge, and if she were seen by a de- 
stroyer, her fate was sealed; for no matter 
what depth she might go, the telltale wake 
floats up to the surface. A depth mine 
dropt at its head closes the incident. 
Neither can a U-boat cruise indefinitely 
under water. Seventy to one hundred miles 
is about the limit. After that it must come 
up to recharge its batteries while steam- 
ing along the surface. 
Surface cruising also has its limits. At 
low speeds a submarine’s radius runs up 
to six or seven thousand miles, but a good 
deal of this mileage is used up in coming 
and going between the hunting grounds and 
the base, and if much high speed work is 
done in long stern chases after fleeing mer- 
chant vessels the mileage is further cut 
down. A U-boat can stay away from its 
base between twenty and twenty-five days. 
To extend this time limit many attempts 
were made to establish supply bases in the 
hunting waters. Food could be obtained, of 
course, from captured ships; but fuel came 
less easily. One ingenious commander used 
to cache barrels of fuel oil and petrol, 
loot from tankers, at the bottom of the sea 
in a sheltered cove. But one day an insig- 
nificant marker buoy in the middle of an 
“oil spot” betrayed him. The customary 
procedure would have been to carry off the 
barrels; but, with a flash of genius, the 
British commander removed the _ bungs, 
poured a few gallons of picric acid, a pow- 
erful explosive, into each barrel, then sunk 
them again. In racing automobiles a few 
drops of picric acid is sometimes added to 
the petrol to give it a “kick,” but it has 
to be done very carefully or the engine is 
liable to be wrecked ; so it does not require 
very much imagination to picture the fate 
of that particular U-boat. 

Summing up the U-boat’s potentialities, 
we find that it is limited in cruising radius 
and operations; is exposed to extra sea and 








war risks; is, in fact, a hunted creature. 
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The loss of the vessels, it should be remem- 
bered, was aggravated by that of the tor- 
pedoes they carried. The smaller boats 
usually carried ten; the larger and later 
types about twenty. Now a torpedo is an 
extremely complex piece of mechanism that 
takes months of time and thousands of 
dollars to build. Accordingly, if a U-boat 
was sunk outward bound with twenty tor- 
pedoes, their loss was more serious than 








that of the vessel. 
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MARSHAL FERDINAND 
FOCH 


(Continued from page 339) 
been on the verge of defeat. General Foch 
realized that his country was in great 
need. 

General Foch arrived at the Marne sec- 
tor just in time to find a lieutenant, whom 
he had asked to work on his new staff. 
Heretofore, the lieutenant had been serving 
on General Joffre’s staff, and happy to 
work once more with his former director 
of the War School, became a devoted aide 
of the new army commander. 

Lieutenant André Tardieu had the pa- 
triotic joy of seeing General Foch make 
his immortal offensive against the Prussian 
guard, with the help of Grossetti and of 
the Moorish troops. 

After the victories of Nancy and of the 
Marne, General Foch took the command 
of the French armies of the northeast: 
from Doullens, then from French Flanders, 
General Foch, still accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Tardieu, succeeded in checking the 
German rush to the seacoast, and will re- 
main famous in the war’s history by his 
perfect understanding with the new great 
British armies and with Kitchener, French 
and Haig. 

Foch was also the executive brain of 
the bloody battle of Ypres. Knowing the 
high value and spirit of his commanders, 
Generals Grossetti, Balfourier, Dubois, 
Humbert, he was unceasingly in close co- 
operation with the British and Belgian 
staffs, planning new operations, and next 
to his marvelous deeds of Nancy and of 
La Marne, Ypres, Dixmude will always 
be associated with the name of Foch. 

Like Castelnau, keeping his calmness in 
spite of three beloved sons killed, like 
Pouydraguin, losing his two sons, General 
Foch was winning the battles of humanity, 
trying to forget that in the rear, an heroic 
mother of France, Madame Foch, was al- 
ready in mourning for their only son, a 
courageous, splendid second lieutenant of 
St. Cyr, and for one of their two sons-in- 
law, a brave among the brave, Captain 
Becourt, of Nancy, killed at the head of 
his Twenty-sixth battalion of Blue Devils, 
around the iron mines of French Lorraine. 

General Foch has always, in the worst 
of his deep grief, continued to serve his 
country. 

At sixty-seven years of age he has adapt- 
ed himself to these four years of war, and 
he has been the supreme: and victorious 
leader of all allied armies on the ravaged 
soil of France. 

General Petain, whom General Foch 
admires, is his worthy assistant. With 
leaders like Foch and Petain, the allied 
troops and the French armies have won the 
greatest victory of history. 

After having served bravely as captain 
of Chasseurs, Foch’s lieutenant, Mr. André 
Tardieu, became last year French High 
Commissioner to the United States, where 
with the American departments he had 
organized the absolute coédrdination of the 
military, naval and economic resources. 

A former lieutenant colonel of the Fifth 
Hussars of Nancy, General Weygand. 
whom Foch highly appreciated before the 
war, represented France and General Foch 
at the Inter-Allied War Council of Ver- 
sailles, 

And, touching symbol of Franco-Ameri- 
ean unity about Alsace-Lorraine, the gen- 
erous impulse of President Wilson induced 
General Pershing, whose family left Alsace 
two centuries ago, to come to this country, 
to offer his soldiers, the flower of America. 
to General Foch, an alumnus and adopted 
son of Metz, savior of Nancy and of 
Lorraine. 
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THE ONE SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE DICTIONARY tells us that a gift is to help the one receiving it; that 
a present does honor to the recipient or expresses friendly feeling. 


Begin now to solve your Yule-tide problem by heading your holiday list with 
something which is both gift and present—something which helps, which does 
honor, which is certainly convincingevidence of frie ndly feeling; which is a 
compliment to your intelligence as a donor and which is an evidence of your 
appreciation of the intelligence of the recipient. That something is 
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THe New INTERNATIONAL is an ideal gift in the sense that it is supremely helpful. @ 
Place it in your home and you help the whole family; give it to some friend and you 

help him on his way; buy a set for your lodge or club and you help your fellow- 4 
members; donate the work to your public library and you provide an educations al fs 
aid to ali your fellow townsmen; place a set of THe New INTERNATIONAL in your 
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pastor’s study and your benefaction will not be soon forgotten; or you can do 4 
no higher service than to present it to some school to help the young folks f > Ind. 
in their studies. Tue New INTERNATIONAL is indeed 49 
A ¥ _ popp 
The Reference Work That Really Helps / f'SP MEAD & 
f 2 Publishers 
x 449 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Send me full informe 


Select it this year as “the one Superb Christmas Gift” and you will 
be held in grateful remembrance for many years to come. 


To present owners of Tue New INTERNATIONAL no word of praise oy 
need be spoken. They know it. In order that you may know it, 
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Mr. Noyes has long been known 
as a master story-teller in verse. 
Now he gives proof of his power 
| as a prose story-teller in these 
vivid sea stories. Some tell of 
outwitting submarines, some are 
in a broad humorous vein, others 
have a deep appreciation of 
| heroic, unnoticed deeds—all are 
| full of action, adventure, mystery 
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land for the Care of United 
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HE Country went 
Over the Top with 
the Liberty Loan. 

Let us now help our Boys 
over the German Line by 
subscribing to the com- 
ing Red Cross Drive. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Tuirty-Year Five Per Cent. COLLATERAL 
Trust Gotp Bonps. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on December 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, November 19, 1918, 
DIVIDEND 92, 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be id on December 31, 1918, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on December 4, 1918. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
er cent, has been declared on the Breferred 
tock of this Company, payable January 2nd, 
1919, to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 16th, 1918. Transfer Books 

will remain open. Checks mailed. 
R. H. ISMON, Secretary & Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of read- 
ers are securing valuable information 
through the Insurance Service Department 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as much of The Independent as possible, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two or three 
questions. When you call upon a pupil in class 
ask the pupil to step to the front of the room, 
to lay the written answer on the teacher’s desk, 
and to speak without notes, unless notes are 
specifically suggested by the question. Then call 
for one supporting opinion concerning the 
thought presented, and for one dissenting opin- 
ion. Close the discussion by a vote of the class, 
and an expression of your own vupinion. Make 
the work spontaneous, spirited, and original. 
Build up a vigorous Americanism founded on re- 
liable information concerning present-day events, 

conditions, and thought. 

1. Work for Young Students. 

1. Cut out any five pictures from this number 
of The Independent and write an original 
story which these pictures will illustrate. 

2. Write a suitable letter based on any adver- 
tisement in The Independent. 

8. Write a description of any picture in The 
Independent. 

4. Write an original Christmas story based on 
the page headed “American Made Toys.” 

6. Tell simply and clearly the story of recent 
events that have taken place in Germany. 

6. Imagine that you were a cabin boy on one 
of the British battleships at the time of the 
surrender of the German fleet. Tell your 
story as you might have told it to your 
parents on reaching home. 

7. Your Chinese laundryman tells you that he 
has heard there is trouble in China. Give a 
simple explanation of the present Chinese 
situation, assuming that your hearer can 
understand the very simplest English. 

8. Give the words that one of your boy friends 
might use in describing a group of Cossacks 
seen at a circus. Answer him by giving an 
account of what Cossacks are now doing in 
Russia. 

il. Work for More Advanced Students. 

1. Show in what ways the news in this num- 
ber of The Independent is related to the 
theme of “A Tale of Two Cities.” 

2. Give the speech that the King of the Bel- 
gians might have made in expressing appre- 
ciation of the work of the Allies. 

3. Write a paragraph so ingeniously worded 
that it will emphasize the statistics given 
concerning losses in the war. 

4. Draw from this number of The Independent 
suitable material for a speech on “True 

racy.” 

5. Give a speech supporting, or opposing, the 
proposition: “‘The League of Nations should 
insist upon total disarmament.” 

6. Read aloud Rupert Brooke’s poem in “The 
Sensible Thing.” (a) What is the thought 
in the first section of the poem? (b) What 
is the thought of the second section? (c) 
How does the poem affect the reader? (d) 
Show in what ways this poem is like beauti- 
ful music produced by a skilful violinist. 

7. Choose sides for a contest based on “What 
Do You Know?” When both sides have had 
sufficient preparation hold the contest. The 
teacher should act as judge, and the award 
should go to the side presenting the greater 
number of correct answers. 

8. Show the relation between “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” and the work of doctors in 
English war hospitals. 

9. Prove from Hamilton Holt’s article that 
the world of today is in some respects bet- 
ter than the world of Ivanhoe or Henry V. 

10. In a tenderly written paragraph in rhyth- 
mical prose—or in verse if you wish—express 
your opinion on either of the following sub- 
jects: (a) Soldiers who sacrificed them- 
selves for civilization; (b) Humanitarian 
spirit toward the wounded. 

11. Your father is planning a new house. You 
hear your mother say something about 
closets. Give your father a few brief sug- 
gestions drawn from the article ‘Closets 
Built to Fit.” 

12, Imagine that you are to introduce to an 
audience Major Bishop of the British Army. 
Give your speech of introduction, empha- 
sizing the work of British aviators and of 
Major Bishop in particular. 

18. Develop the following topic: “Great Crises 
in the Life of Marshal Foch.” 

14. Give a speech summarizing Marshal Foch’s 








conducted by W. E. Underwood, Director. 





noteworthy characteristics. 





HISTORY, CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D: 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. The World in Revolution—‘Reconstruc- 
tion,” “The Bolshevik Movement in 
Germany,” “Cossacks Take Kiev,” “A 
Coup d’Etat at Omsk,” “Genealogy of 
Russian Governments,” “Civil War in 
China.” 

1. “If the Great War had ended as it began 
- . « the settlement would have been com- 
paratively easy.” Under these conditions 
what would have been the settlement if the 
—- Powers had won? If the Allies had 
won 

2. Compare the end of the present war with 
the end of (a) the Napoleonic Wars, (b) 
the Crimean War, (c) the Franco-Prussian 
War, (d) the Russo-Japanese War, (ce) the 
Balkan Wars. Why is the present situa- 
tion more complex than that at the end of 
the five wars mentioned? 

3. What evidence do you find in the Story of 
the Week to justify the statement: “Not 
since the Middle Ages has so large a portion 
of the earth’s surface been given over t> 
anarchy,” etc.? 

4. “The German revolution seems to be taking 
the same course as the Russian.” What is 
the evidence in proof of this statement? 

5. To what party in Russia does the “Spar- 
tacus” faction correspond? the moderate So- 
cialist faction? the Bourgeois faction? 

6. “In southern and Catholic Germany the 
radical views do not meet with the same 
acceptance,” etc. Why not? 

7. Trace the history of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Ukrainia. In Great Russia. In Si- 
beria. Do you see any evidence of the estab- 
lishment of permanent governments in these 
regions ? 

8. What relation has the present civil war in 
China to the interference of Japan in that 
country during the past four years? 

9. What claims and counterclaims will China 
and Japan probably make at the coming 
peace conference? How will these claims 
probably be settled? 

ll. The Glory and the Tragedy of War— 
“Britannia Rules the Air,” “What the 
War Meant to the U-Boat,” “Four 
English Hospitals.” 

1. Upon the basis of the first article and of 
any other available sources write an account 
of the achievements of the aerial service 
of England, France and Germany. An ac- 
count of the exploits of Guynemer, von 
Richthofen, Bishop or some other “ace.” 

2. What are the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages under which the submarines operated 
during the war? 

8. “If this be true, the question naturally 
arises—why were merchant ships ever a!- 
lowed to go. out alone?” Answer. 

4. What feelings does Mr. Holt’s article arouse 
in you? 

lll. Military Preparedness or Disarmament 
—‘National and _ =tInternational Pre- 
paredness.,”’ 

1. “. . . the very cornerstone of a League of 
Nations must be total disarmament.” What 
is the ground upon which the author makes 
this statement ? 

2. “The people . . . are sick of the whole 
business; but the political men and many 
of the great business men... still believe 
that their only security is in the develop- 
ment of organized. forces.”” How do you ac- 
count for this difference? 

3. Do you agree with the writer’s summary of 
the situation as given in the last sentence 
of the editorial? 

IV. The Peace Conference—‘The President 
on the Firing Line.” 

1. Is The Independent in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s journey to Europe? Are you? 

2. What are the American peace aims? How 
do they differ from those of the European 
powers? 

3. Is it possible or desirable for America to 
return to her detached international posi- 


AND 


tien? 
Vv. Government Contro!— “Congress,” 
“Navy Control of Wireless,’ ‘‘Return 


of the Railroads.” 

1. What evidence do you find in these news 
items that the Administration is working 
for government ownership of transporte- 
tion lines? What evidence of opposition to 
government ownership? 

2. Is the sentiment in favor of government 
ownership growing stronger or declining? 














